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Be Calm 
Courteous 
Effective 


Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain. 
“The Voice with a Smile” is 
more important than ever. 
We've all got a big job to do and 
the friendly, effective use of the 
telephone helps every one do it 
faster and better. 

The calm way is usually the com- 
petent way. Being courteous 
usually means saving time and 
tempers all along the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“The Telephone Hour”—presenting 
great artists every Monday evening 
—N.B.C. Red Network. 
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THE BRITISH AND THE GERMAN ARMIES 
FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


RMIES ARE something more than disciplined bodies of men 
in uniform, the visible signs of national power. They are 
something more than rational organizations stemming from an im- 
personal science of war. Armies are political and social institutions. 
Though academicians usually exclude military establishments from 
the field of comparative government, they are inspired by the same 
fusion of old traditions and immediate needs which gives institutional 
life to legislatures and law courts. 

This is especially true of the British and German armies, which 
are marked by clearly defined and strikingly different qualities. Of 
course, differences in military character and thought among the 
Western powers are differences in degree rather than in kind. The 
British and German armies are fighting the same war with the same 
weapons. Nevertheless, differences in the origins, growth, and 
functions of the two armies are so marked that their leaders approach 
the problems of warfare from very different points of view. Their 
conceptions of the nature of the present war have been so unlike as 
to be mutually disconcerting and sometimes even unintelligible to 
each other. In 1939, for example, it seems clear that British staff 
officers could not understand how their German opposites expected 
to avoid eventual defeat, and in 1940 it was equally impossible for 
the latter to appreciate why the British failed to recognize that the 
war was over with the surrender of France. Such differences may 
have even greater significance for the future. 

The British army is essentially a seventeenth-century creation, 
growing out of the confused situation created by the Civil War, the 
death of Cromwell and the failure of his son to maintain the mili- 
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tary rule of the last phase of the Commonwealth. General Monk, 
commander of the northern forces, marched to London, took con- 
trol, and eventually brought back both the Long Parliament and the 
House of Stuart. The country was weary of military rule, Charles II 
was opposed to the maintenance of a large parliamentary army, and 
Parliament feared that an army under royal control might become 
an instrument of despotism. The obvious thing was to pay off and 
dismiss the troops except for a smal] guard and for the garrisons 
needed for colonial outposts. 

In succeeding years this compromise was elaborated, and became 
practically a feature of the British constitution after the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. For imperial reasons Parliament accepted the 
necessity of a small professional army, controlled by the Crown and 
officered by aristocrats, but its real interest was in the navy. The 
army could not force citizens to serve in its ranks or provide quarters 
in their homes. As far as possible it was to serve overseas, and strict 
limitations on military appropriations and martial law were main- 
tained for two centuries by a nation jealous of its political liberties. 
The Guards at the center of the army increased in number, new 
regiments were formed, especially in Scotland, as the empire grew, 
but the army remained a small professional force. From the very 
beginning, therefore, the British army was not primarily concerned 
with the defense of England or with waging independent wars on 
the Continent. Home defense was the function of the navy and the 
militia, and Continental allies were expected to raise the principal 
forces in the long series of wars against France. Of course troops 
might be called home to meet invasion threats or sent abroad to 
support allies when subsidies were not enough; a Marlborough or a 
Wellington might even command the forces of great coalitions. 
Nevertheless, the modern British army in its long history has never 
fought a campaign on English soil against a foreign invader and has 
never conducted an independent campaign on the European Continent. 

The German army derives its traditions from eighteenth-century 
Prussia. Frederick William I, a man of extraordinary industry and 
perseverance, was its creator, and the Hohenzollerns were for two 
centuries both the undisputed leaders and the devoted servants of an 
army which seldom felt and never recognized the limitations of a 
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constitutional regime. Frederick William forced landowners to send 
their sons as officers, and districts to supply fixed numbers of men 
for an army all out of proportion to the size and wealth of the coun- 
try. It was with this army, rigidly disciplined, well equipped, and 
bravely led, that Frederick the Great won his startling victories and 
emerged from the wars of the eighteenth century with greatly ex- 
panded though impoverished territories. A generation later this 
same army, its tactics and equipment outmoded, failed to defeat 
revolutionary France, and in 1806 collapsed miserably at Jena before 
the troops of Napoleon. 

Between 1806 and 1814 the army was regenerated by the infusion 
of a spirit of nationalism which was as much German as Prussian in 
nature. The introduction of conscription made the lower ranks 
representative of the whole population, and the teachings of its new 
leaders, such as Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, gave it both a sense of 
mission to free the German states of Napoleonic domination and con- 
fidence in its ability to do so. The War of Liberation and the final 
victory at Waterloo prepared the army to become the most significant 
instrument of German unification in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The creation of the German Empire in 1871 was as much 
its triumph as the culmination of Bismarck’s diplomacy. The army 
became the supreme expression of German nationalism under Hohen- 
zollern leadership, and Germans regarded this as such a natural 
thing that few protested when William II, on ascending the throne, 
issued an address to “his army” before turning to “his people.” 


During these momentous years, Count von Moltke created the 
efficient staff organization which became the model for all other 
armies. Railroad-minded to an extraordinary degree, the great gen- 
eral staff—or the High Command as it is more frequently called in 
English—extended the old battle tactics to national armies moving 
with precision across wide frontiers. The complexity of the problem 
of combining the old Prussian professional standards of discipline 
and equipment with the newer conscription system based on German 
nationalism and the even newer mechanical equipment and trans- 
portation produced an intellectual quality in staff officers which be- 
came one of their distinguishing characteristics in the twentieth 
century. The army was more than the supreme expression of the 
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state in action; it became a repository of professional and technical 
skill of all kinds, and created a science of war with the same 
thoroughness that characterized German scholarship and German 
industry. 

Such different backgrounds have necessarily produced different 
ways of thinking. In general, the German officer has been primarily 
concerned with planning for a major war in time of peace, while the 
British officer has been conducting minor military operations as eco- 
nomically as possible. It is not sufficiently appreciated that the Ger- 
man military system is a peacetime creation. Although Prussia and 
Germany have been involved in nearly all major European struggles, 
the important advances in military organization have been worked 
out in the intervals of peace and tested in large-scale maneuvers. 
Staff officers have been more concerned with planning Continental 
wars than fighting them, and leaders have risen to the top more 
because of professional skill demonstrated in elaborate peacetime 
training than because of bravery in the face of the enemy. From 
the very beginning the whole army has been pointed for der Tag, 
the great day when the validity of its long and careful preparations 
would be tested on the field of battle. The British army, on the 
other hand, is a fighting army, normally engaged in colonial military 
operations, police work on disturbed frontiers, and garrison duty in 
the outposts of empire. During the periods of European peace it 
has been too busy to prepare for great wars in the German way. The 
significant changes in its structure and the improvements in its equip- 
ment have seldom been effected in preparation for a European con- 
flict, but have been forced upon the army during or immediately after 
the test of war by the obvious failure of the old methods, Even if 
they had been inclined towards German intellectual thoroughness, 
British officers have been far too busy spreading small forces and 
limited appropriations over wide responsibilities to study carefully 
the theory and practice of modern warfare. Promotion has come to 
them as a result of distinction in small wars in distant parts of the 
empire rather than skill in handling large forces in maneuvers at 
home. Small and scattered all over the world, the British army has 
never been a threat to the security of its European neighbors, and 
has seldom distinguished itself in the opening phases of the great 
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wars in which it has been involved. It was the last of the major 
European armies to organize a capital or general staff, and it has 
contributed far more to military adventure than military theory. 


With the background of generous appropriations and elaborate 
preparations in time of peace and with the expectation of war on his 
own borders, the German officer has always emphasized the concen- 
tration of overwhelming force at the decisive point to secure complete 
victory. The British officer, in contrast, has always made a virtue 
of necessity and admired the economy of means and the improvisation 
by which important results may be achieved at small cost. The con- 
quest of Poland in 1939, a model campaign from the German point 
of view, seems merely brutal and destructive to the British soldier, 
who reserves his praise for General Rommel’s brilliant but indecisive 
movements in Libya. Accustomed to thinking in terms of narrow 
margins, the British have frequently underestimated an enemy and 
suffered serious losses. The evacuation of Dunkirk in 1940 is but 
one of a long series in which the navy has come to the rescue of the 
army and courage and ingenuity have prevented defeat from be- 
coming disaster. Only when command of the sea has been lost, as 
at Yorktown and at Singapore, has it been impossible to salvage any- 
thing in the last stage of imperial disaster. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that the history of the British army is literally studded with 
campaigns in which small forces have won through to complete vic- 
tory with the minimum of losses. The conquest of Ethiopia in 1941 
was in keeping with a great tradition, and similar successes will cer- 
tainly come as the future unfolds. 

The British army is set apart from all other military establish- 
ments by two characteristics. First, it relies on the navy to maintain 
its lines of communication. It is ship-minded rather than railroad- or 
motor-minded. Its campaigns have always been planned in terms of 
sea lanes and convenient ports; in defeat its units retreat instinctively 
to the sea rather than to the mountains; and it has always recognized 
the priority of the navy in the defense of England as the citadel of 
empire. German armies, on the other hand, have always regarded 
the sea as a barrier rather than a highway, even though they have 
recently shown their ability to leap narrow stretches of it, as in Nor- 
way and Crete. Second, the British officers are able to command the 
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most diverse forces effectively. The early differences in the character 
of British regiments caused by extensive recruiting in Scotland and 
Ireland were increased by the establishment of the Indian army. 
British variety in dress uniforms is not only symbolic of the diversity 
in human components of the army but suggests something much more 
important—the British officer’s recognition of the existence of differ- 
ing traditions within the empire and within the army created to 
defend it. Critics of Britain have placed undue emphasis on the 
sense of superiority engendered in British officers by long contact 
with “common” soldiers and with “natives,” and have forgotten the 
great skill with which they have maintained effective unity of com- 
mand, Instead of forcing a single pattern upon their imperial forces, 
the British have emphasized rivalry in the achievement of a common 
purpose. Whereas to the German, brilliant staff work is based on 
the rapid and precise movement in the battle area of the uniform 
elements of each arm of a perfectly co-ordinated force, military bril- 
liance to the Briton consists of the recognition of the special ability 
of each unit in a diverse force, and the utilization of these special 
abilities in the economical achievement of a daring plan. 

The first World War administered severe shocks to the British 
military system. The retreat from Mons and the first battles in 
Flanders decimated the magnificent little army with which Britain 
had begun the war. After two years the inadequacy of a small pro- 
fessional army dependent on volunteers for expansion had to be ad- 
mitted. Without compulsory service the military and industrial 
demands for increased man power could not be reconciled. The plain 
workingman filled the ranks of the army raised by conscription in 
1917 and 1918, and even lower middle-class civilians received com- 
missions. The old officers remained in positions of command, but, as 
an institution, the army which bore the brunt of the last year of the 
war and emerged victorious was without precedent in British history. 

When peace came this national army dissolved, and the old system 
of a small professional force with upper-class officers was restored. 
The single-mindedness of the war dissolved with the army which 
had won it. The submerged controversies of the war years between 
civilians and soldiers, “westerners” and “easterners,” advocates of 
offensive or defensive strategy, and among believers in the unlimited 
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possibilities of new weapons such as tanks and planes were not really 
settled because of the circumstances of the armistice in 1918. They 
rose to the surface in the postwar period. Military critics concerned 
themselves less with the causes of victory than with the mistakes 
made in securing it. Nearly all concluded that major errors had been 
committed. If the war had been lost, there could hardly have been 
stronger convictions that the next war should be waged differently, 
though little agreement developed as to what the changes should be. 
Under these circumstances, a positive strategy and an effective mili- 
tary organization for Continental warfare became impossible. Britain 
drifted back to her traditional policy of depending upon the navy to 
protect the vital lines of communication and blockade the enemy 
while the army was supporting Continental allies and maintaining 
the key positions of empire. Such a military establishment could be 
justified by an appeal to tradition, but it bore little relation either to 
the hopes created by the League of Nations or the fears aroused by 
the rearmament of Germany. Since 1939 the British army has been 
expanded by conscription and reorganized at the top, and has again 
become a national institution, but it is still uncertain whether this 
world war, unlike the last, will have a permanent effect upon it. 

The German army was even more severely shocked by defeat 
and revolution, but it did not disappear with the House of Hohen- 
zollern in 1918. The Treaty of Versailles forced the republic to 
accept a small long-term professional army similar to that of Britain, 
but circumstances forced the republic to form the new army out of a 
concentration of the old imperial forces. Deprived of the royal 
house which had created and maintained it, forced to deal with a 
suspicious and impoverished republic, and hampered by the restric- 
tions of the disarmament clauses of the treaty, the army managed 
somehow to maintain its old traditions. There was, indeed, little 
else to do after order was restored in Germany. While the British 
army was engaged in minor wars in the Near East and on the frontier 
of India, and was policing discontented parts of the empire as far 
apart as Barbadoes and Burma, the German was studying the past 
war, planning for the next, and approaching technical perfection 
within the limits of its numbers and equipment. 


Another difference between the postwar British and German 
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armies is equally significant. German officers minimized the con- 
troversies over strategy which had developed in the High Command. 
In the face of republican criticism they closed ranks and insisted that 
the army was undefeated even in 1918, and that the war was lost 
on the home front. The legend of the “stab in the back” was devel- 
oped to absolve the High Command of responsibility for military 
failure, and became almost an article of faith when Hindenburg be- 
came president. At least for the public, the Prussian military vir- 
tues, the old principles of national organization and training, and the 
technical excellence of German war material and of the men who 
handled it were considered to be above criticism. The army took the 
paradoxical position of accepting the republic and denying the validity 
of the reasons for its establishment. 

In reality, the army had no illusions about the fact of defeat. It 
engaged in the most painstaking study of the campaigns of the World 
War in order to isolate and eliminate the particular causes of failure. 
The intellectual foundations for the dlitzkriegs of the present war 
were firmly laid before the National Socialist regime was established 
in 1933. In comparison with the changes effected in other institu- 
tions, Hitler made few changes in the fundamental structure and 
traditions of the army. What he did was to free it of the limitations 
of the peace treaty and give it practically unlimited access to German 
man power and industrial production. The army could spread its 
military perfection over as large a force as it desired and accumulate 
equipment on a scale which made even the Hohenzollern past seem 
cramped. Most important of all, the plans, the training, the equip- 
ment would certainly be given the supreme test of war to wipe out 
the bitter memories of defeat and its aftermath. 


Much has been written on the relations between the army and the 
Nazi party which is quite beside the point because it ignores the 
essential characteristic of the German army as an institution, namely, 
the clarity and firmness of its views regarding the division of political 
and military responsibilities in the state. These views have not been 
altogether static. They have varied from the idea of Clausewitz that 
the army was the executive power of a political regime to the view of 
Ludendorff that the army should not be subordinate and that politics 
should be a preparation for war. All German military theorists, 
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however, have recognized the necessity of political institutions inde- 
pendent of the armed forces and, equally, have insisted on the free- 
dom of the military establishment from interference by political 
parties and legislatures. Because the army maintained its Prussian 
traditions against the republic and its national character against the 
Nazis, because the army dropped William II and may drop Hitler 
under similar circumstances, does not mean that it will ever assume 
political leadership and form a government. It accepted Ebert, it 
accepted Hitler, and will accept his successor if the old traditions 
stand. 

The British army has no such philosophy as a result of its origins 
and the circumstances of its growth; it is simply not concerned with 
the problem of political responsibilities. Since 1688 the pre-eminence 
of the state in its civilian and parliamentary aspects has been unchal- 
lenged. The army has sought and to a large extent secured freedom 
from political interference in its own organization. It has strong 
views on the maintenance of imperial ties, but it has never questioned 
the sole right of the ministry and Parliament to formulate and ex- 
press the policy of the Crown. The result of civilian direction has 
been the subordination of military strategy to the principles of 
national policy developed by the Cabinet and expressed in the diplo- 
macy of the Foreign Office. 

Britain has always been the mother of coalitions. When neces- 
sary the army has been ready and able to forego its normal imperial 
functions and fit into a complicated Continental strategy. Frequently 
its role has been subordinate, and sometimes its task has been hopeless 
as in Greece in 1941. It must never be forgotten, however, that 
Marlborough at Blenheim and Wellington at Waterloo handled the 
armies of loose alliances more effectively than the brilliant leaders of 
the unified forces opposing them. While Britain has frowned on 
political generals, she has produced many military diplomats. Of 
course the conduct of the wars in which Britain has been involved 
has been marked by much bickering; the significant point is that 
Britain is the only power in modern history which has consistently 
supported coalitions through long wars to ultimate victory. 

German history presents a striking contrast. The army has never 
recognized the priority. of the politician and the diplomat in making 
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and expressing the policy of the state. It looked directly to the 
sovereign; it was co-ordinate with, not subordinate to, the civil author- 
ity. The soldier regarded the diplomat as a specialist in intrigue, 
useful and even necessary in time of peace, whose policies and prom- 
ises carried less weight than military necessity in time of war. 
When Prussia was small, her armies again and again ignored or 
even abandoned allies. When Germany became great, she absorbed 
her allies. In 1871 the South German states emerged from the 
Franco-Prussian War as parts of the new German empire. In the 
first World War, the German High Command gradually took over 
direction of the Austro-Hungarian armies. If the Central powers 
had been victorious, the new Mittel-Europa would have left only a 
fictitious independence to Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. At 
the present time it is notorious that the allies of National Socialist 
Germany have found that military assistance is difficult to distinguish 
from military conquest. The German military mind may be ad- 
mirably prepared for careful study, tedious practice, and decisive 
action, but it is unable to understand, appreciate, and persuade other 
minds with different and independent views of the world. To put 
the matter briefly and simply, the German army is trained to win 
successive campaigns, while the British army is conditioned to win 
international wars. 




















WESTERN HEMISPHERE ACCORD 


HOWELL M. HENRY 


HE RELATIONS of the United States with Latin America 

have steadily improved during the last decade. Our earlier 
attitude, referred to by the nations to the south of us as “Yankee 
Imperialism,” has given way to the Good Neighbor policy, Until 
recent years our government showed a disposition not to be too keenly 
sensitive of the feelings of smaller countries, as was illustrated by 
the methods pursued in securing canal rights at Panama, and much 
longer ago, by the war with Mexico and subsequent acquisition of 
territory. Indeed, the Monroe Doctrine operating to protect them, 
as well as ourselves, was administered in such a way as to leave the 
impression of haughtiness instead of co-operation on our part. Nor 
did our intervention in Nicaragua and San Domingo impress them 
as one of helpfulness so much as one protective of the interests of 
our own people. 

The more recent administrations in the United States have inter- 
ested themselves in the improvement of our relations with Central 
and South America. President Wilson sought to maintain a higher 
ethical standard in the matter of the recognition of goverments estab- 
lished by revolution. President Coolidge, when Mexican relations 
with the United States were at their worst, managed by extra- 
diplomatic means to bring about marked improvement in the feelings 
between the two countries. President Hoover, during the interval 
between his election and inauguration, visited several of the Latin- 
American capitals. But it remained for President Roosevelt to take 
the final step of assuring our southern neighbors immunity from 
intervention either to “restore order” or to collect debts. This was 
language which these peoples could understand and appreciate. With 
this attitude as the cornerstone of the Good Neighbor policy the 
foundation for friendship and understanding was securely laid. 

To what extent the necessity for an entente cordiale with Latin 
America promoted an about-face in our dealings with them it may 
be difficult to say. But it is true that certain developments in the 
countries to the south of us made it imperative that the United 
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States set its hemispheric house in order. A subtle, steadily growing, 
and persistent infiltration of propagandists from Germany set in 
before the outbreak of war in Europe. Their purpose has been to 
build up sentiment favorable to the Nazi regime and by means fair 
or foul to secure secret footholds in this hemisphere. It was to be 
accomplished by organizing all Germans and persons of German 
descent into secret groups or bunds in order that they would be in 
position to play the part of fifth columnists or to serve as spies. 
Further activities included the collection of arms and the holding of 
secret drills. In addition, sabotage in various forms was undertaken 
in order to prevent the co-operation of the particular country con- 
cerned with the United States in its own defense. The embassies 
and consulates of Germany in each of these nations, abnormally in- 
creased in size, became the paymasters and directors of espionage. 


The more recent drawing together of the nations of the Western 
world was promoted by the Havana Conference in 1940. This con- 
ference was a meeting of representatives of these nations at the Cuban 
capital to consult as to what action it would be best to take should 
any of the Axis powers attempt to seize or receive by transfer any 
territory in this hemisphere. The result was the Havana Act, which 
provided a plan of mutual action should such an attempt be made. 
This was tangible evidence that all the nations of North, South, and 
Central America can and will co-operate in an emergency. 


Any unity of action has contemplated the leadership of the United 
States. This attitude is inevitable because the United States has the 
financial and military resources that will form the material assistance 
needed by the rest of the twenty-one powers. To justify the confi- 
dence placed in her, the United States proceeded to an adjustment 
of her differences with Mexico, and to reach agreement on some un- 
settled grievances. A few years ago Mexico, believing perhaps that 
social reform made it necessary, expropriated lands estimated at ten 
million acres and owned for the most part by citizens of the United 
States. In addition, the Mexican government seized large oil prop- 
erties owned by United States and English companies. The com- 
panies owning these oil properties have estimated their value at 
$450,000,000, while the Mexican government appraised them at 
$17,000,000. Both figures are probably illustrations of extreme 
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inflation and deflation. Probably Mexico was thinking of their first 
costs, while the companies had in mind possibilities connected with 
future developments. Only the Sinclair interests had secured a 
settlement, reported to be at one third of their own valuation, of 
the seized property. Secretary Cordell Hull had made several efforts 
to secure a settlement of the claims of the private owners and has 
finally reached a tentative agreement. The main points are as fol- 
lows: Each nation appointed a committee of experts to determine 
the value of the oil wells seized, separate reports to be made by each 
committee if the two were not in agreement. On April 19 announce- 
ment was made that the joint committee had reached a conclusion, 
fixing the value of the seized oil properties at $23,995,991. The 
United States is to lend Mexico cash in excess of $100,000,000, of which 
$9,000,000 is to be paid to the oil companies, $40,000,000 to the pri- 
vate owners of expropriated lands, $30,000,000 to stabilize the peso, 
and the remaining $30,000,000, to which another $30,000,000 is to be 
added by Mexico from other sources, for the building of a national 
system of roads, including a highway to Panama; the restrictions on 
sale of Mexican petroleum in the United States is to be lifted; the 
United States agrees to continue the purchases of silver, of which Mex- 
ico produces one third of the world’s supply. These purchases of silver 
meet no visible need on our part, but do provide a market for a 
Mexican product. Too, it should not be overlooked that three 
fourths of the silver mines are owned by citizens of the United 
States. In addition to silver and oil, Mexico exports considerable 
quantities of lead, antimony, and mercury. The trade of our near-by 
neighbor with us has increased by 10 per cent since 1938. However, 
a recent shipment of $100,000 worth of mercury went to Japan, and 
about eighteen months ago United States government officials esti- 
mated that about $250,000 of minerals exported from Mexico reached 
Axis powers, probably Japan. 

One of the great needs of Latin America is capital. The United 
States has taken advantage of this fact and lends these countries 
money to win their support. In a time of war, it is felt that such 
support and co-operation on the part of nations that must be defended 
is well worth the loans made, even should the principal never be 
paid. Well over a quarter of a billion dollars has been lent to 
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South and Central American countries by various financial agencies of 
our government and directly from the Treasury. Some has been used 
to stabilize national paper currencies which before had little sound 
backing. In occasional instances loans are to assist an industry over 
a crisis, or to get a new industry started, for example, a tin smeltery 
in Bolivia, or a paper manufacturing plant in Brazil. In some cases 
the money is to be used in developing roads, railways, or similar 
improvements. 


The pressing urgency for markets for the products of these south- 
ern countries frequently makes the United States the purchaser of 
articles not acutely needed. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, who may be 
designated as the good-will ambassador at large of this country to 
South America, finds that corn, wheat, and coffee are frequently difh- 
cult to market. He believes that if any one of these countries should 
suffer an economic collapse, the Nazis would be afforded a real oppor- 
tunity to establish their political and economic authority on the con- 
tinent. The danger may be illustrated partially by conditions in 
Colombia when coffee exports almost ceased last fall, although during 
the previous calendar year we took practically her whole supply of 
this commodity. Should a loss of markets prevail for a long time, 
the country would soon be ripe for revolution and Nazi exploitation. 


Again this need for markets affords us an opportunity to increase 
our stock piles of necessary materials. In 1941 we agreed to buy 
Chile’s entire production of copper, antimony, wolframite, mercury, 
iron, gold, cobalt, and nitrates. Likewise we took over all of 
Bolivia’s tin, although we already had a considerable supply on hand, 
and we contracted with her for her whole supply of tungsten and 
ores from which tungsten is refined, despite the fact that Japan had 
offered a higher price. By similar contracts we will receive 18,000 
tons of manganese from Brazil, and we may be able to increase our 
sugar supply by importing larger quantities than heretofore from 
Peru, who has lost her market in Japan. Referring to sugar, it may 
be mentioned that the Sugar Producers Association of Puerto Rico 
furnished Donald Nelson, the official in control of our food supply, 
a statement to the effect that if the quota of sugar production of 
959,000 tons per annum allowed them by the Federal Government 
were lifted, they could furnish continental United States 300,000 addi- 
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tional tons of sugar in 1943. He stated further that if the quota 
were permanently removed, they could increase our supply by 1,500,000 
tons annually, thus stepping up our weekly personal sugar ration by 
1¥% ounces. Again, one of the government agencies has agreed to 
take all of Peru’s mineral output including copper, lead, antimony, 
tungsten, vanadium, and zinc ores. Likewise our country is in need 
of Costa Rica’s gold, bananas, cocoa, and coffee. The International 
Rubber Company has secured concessions of land in Mexico for the 
cultivation of the guayule plant from which it is hoped that 12,000,000 
tons of rubber can be produced annually. Indeed, experiments for 
rubber growing are being carried on under government supervision 
in Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 


Our trade relations with Argentina deserve some elaboration. 
Early in October a commercial treaty between Argentina and the 
United States was signed on the basis of reciprocity. Import duties 
were lowered by Argentina on the following articles from the United 
States: apples, pears, grapes, prunes, refrigerators, and auto parts. 
In return the United States lowered her import duties on canned 
meats, casein, tallow, and cheese. It is to be noted that no conces- 
sion was made by the United States on fresh meats and hides from 
Argentina, although these are two of the major articles on which 
concessions are most desired by Argentina. Yet, Argentina gets 
reduction in rates on about three fourths of her exports to the United 
States. Though restricted, the importance of this trade agreement 
may be seen when we observe that our exports to Argentina in 1940 
amounted to $106,383,000 and our imports from that country came 
to $83,300,000. 

South America has been more closely bound to Europe than to 
North America in her trade. Before the outbreak of the war about 
half of her exports went to Europe. Of this, Germany took more 
than 10 per cent. After 1939 the English blockade cut off most of 
this trade, thus reducing South America’s total to Germany from 
$430,000,000 to $2,000,000. England, on the other hand, took in 
peacetimes a greater part of South America’s exports than Germany. 
Although figures are not available, her increased war needs have 
likewise greatly reduced the amount of her imports from that region. 
The United States has taken nearly one third of South America’s 
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exports, and her demands for certain minerals necessary to her wat 
effort have served to increase the quantities imported into the United 
States. 


The blacklist which was used by the United States and England 
in World War I has been revived. Firms doing business with Axis- 
owned and controlled houses are denied by this device all commercial 
and trade privileges in this country. This, in some cases, leads to 
failure of the concern blacklisted. At least, it causes heavy losses. 
For example, a German transportation company operating in Hon- 
duras, asa result of its being blacklisted, had to sell out toa Honduran 
company. On July 15, 1941, eighteen hundred South American 
business firms were placed on the blacklist by President Roosevelt. 
On November 10, Secretary Cordell Hull announced another 519, 
while 59 others, whose conduct apparently had changed, were re- 
moved from the list. Early in December 189 more were added. 
Dr. Bruno Weil, a German lawyer, who at one time had represented 
the English and French governments in Germany, and who is now 
a naturalized citizen of Argentina, describes how the blacklist is 
evaded. Blacklisted firms frequently avoid the restrictions which a 
blacklist is intended to curtail, by having a go-between to hide their 
activities. They also engage in propaganda efforts. According to 
him, these propaganda-spreading concerns, which as a result are black- 
listed, are most commonly found in the building and construction 
trades, and in the sugar refining, chemical manufacture, and restau- 
rant businesses. In many cases, German ownership and control are 
camouflaged by being organized as a corporation native to the country 
in which it operates. 


Of the propagandists, the Germans are by far the most aggres- 
sive. The complete list of their activities would make a long story. 
It will be desirable here to refer only to the more important phases. 
One of these has been the effort to control flying in South America. 
Various lines were mapped, a few planes were provided, and pilots 
furnished. At the outbreak of war in Europe, it was estimated that 
the Germans controlled 11,500 miles of airways. Toward the end 
of the year 1941 they retained less than 100 miles. It was felt by 
the people of the South American countries that the lines were 
organized merely for the purpose of getting a foothold in the country 
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with a view to future military advantage. In Argentina police seized 
airfields and arrested officers of the German companies. In Guate- 
mala five airfields were held by these German companies. In Peru, 
Colombia, Bolivia, and Ecuador the foreign aeronautic equipment 
was taken over by the government. President Roosevelt, in an inter- 
view, referred to the rumor about secret flying fields in Colombia, 
near the Panama Canal. The lower legislative chamber of that 
country by resolution hotly denied this rumor. Too, it has been 
reported that similar secret airfields are available in Mexico. 


It will be recalled that early in April the secret service of the 
United States received a tip that crews of German ships anchored in 
United States harbors were about to sink their ships in order to pre- 
vent the ships from falling into the hands of the United States. 
Arrests of the crews of these ships were made simultaneously in all 
of our ports, and the vessels, some of which were damaged, were 
taken into custody. At the same time German ships in South Amer- 
ican ports were treated to the same kind of sabotage. Mexico seized 
twelve ships; five were burned in the main harbor of Peru; in 
Venezuela, four were burned, but. three were rescued by the authori- 
ties; one in Ecuador, and two in Costa Rica were burned; Brazil was 
more fortunate—the twenty-six anchored there were all saved; 
Argentina purchased the sixteen Axis ships in her ports; and Chile 
announced that she was taking over under the ancient right of angary 
three Danish ships, which were regarded as controlled by the Axis 
powers. Early in the year news dispatches from South America an- 
nounced that Argentina and Brazil together had appropriated about 
350,000 tons of Axis shipping in their harbors. 

Hitler has had a farflung line of propagandists, spies, fifth col- 
umnists, and saboteurs in the South American countries. John Gunther 
relates how in July, 1941, the interception of a letter written by a 
German official testified to the efficacy of the job their propagandists 
had done toward “softening up” Bolivia in preparation for a revo- 
lution. This led to the expulsion from the country of the German 
minister and the arrest of a German consul and some of their accom- 
plices. Similarly Uruguay had quite a bit of trouble with German 
agents as early as 1939. As a result, the entire German diplomatic 
corps were given their passports. At the opening of the current year 
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a committee of the Uruguayan Congress investigated thirty foreign 
societies. In keeping with the findings of this committee, the 
Uruguayan government has prohibited the transfer of Axis funds to 
any country which has not broken off relations with the Axis powers. 
In Havana, five suspicious Germans were arrested as possible incen- 
diaries dangerous to the safety of the sugar warehouses. A later 
unconfirmed report revealed that Cuba had interned four thousand 
Germans. A year ago President Batista forbade the use of foreign 
flags or insignia and ordered the arrest of totalitarian agents and the 
confiscation of propagandist material, and banned all foreign-language 
broadcasting. Last May, Costa Rica deported 120 Germans and 
Italian seamen who had sunk their vessels some weeks earlier. In 
the following September, Costa Rica withdrew all her consuls from 
Germany and canceled the exequaturs of resident German consuls. 


Jack Nichols, chairman of an investigating committee appointed 
by the United States House of Representatives, reported early in 
January that five airfields and eleven broadcasting stations in Gua- 
temala were held by Nazis; that the German minister in Mexico 
City was the center of the German Gestapo for Latin America, and 
directed machinery by which it holds members of the bunds in line; 
and that Colombia and Peru have colonies of Japanese of considerable 
size. Lately Colombia has restricted the entrance of foreigners into 
the country. After breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Brazil found a broadcasting set in the German Embassy sufficiently 
strong to reach any country in the world. As a result, Brazil has 
excluded foreign-language newspapers from the mails aifd forbade 
the publication of all totalitarian periodicals, numbering thirty-seven. 
In Ecuador, a country rich in oil, the Germans have managed to 
install their nationals in key places in business. Yet early this year 
the Ecuadorian government reached forth its hand to imprison about 
forty Germans, Italians, and Japanese in the oil fields on suspicion 
of possible incendiarism. 


In October the government of Chile arrested thirty-eight Nazis 
in the southern part of that country on the ground that they were 
members of the Landesgruppe, ostensibly a sports organization, but 
in fact a German secret military unit. In northern Chile eighteen 
more were arrested and charged with having war guns and ammv- 
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nition. In retaliation, Hitler had all the Chileans in German- 
dominated Europe taken into custody. Similarly Mexico sent home 
all German consuls because Germany had expelled all Mexican con- 
suls from Germany. Furthermore, Mexico refused to naturalize a 
national of any Axis power. In June, 1942, she declared war. 
Argentina, not much inclined to co-operate with other South 
American states, has had much trouble with the Nazis. It must be 
remembered that native-born Germans and those of German descent 
in this country number more than 250,000. These tend to influence 
politics. The former President of Argentina, Roberto Ortiz, was a 
radical and strongly anti-Axis. Sefior Ramén Castillo, who served as 
Acting President during Ortiz’s illness and who is now President, is 
a pro-Axis conservative. At one time 20, and later 36, Nazis were 
arrested, and were accused of plotting against the state. Under the 
subterfuge of maintaining strict neutrality the government prohibited 
“Accién Argentina,” an anti-Axis organization with a membership of 
800,000, from staging a demonstration in favor of the Democratic 
powers, and from distributing handbills having the same purpose, yet 
a pro-Nazi demonstration was permitted. However, in some parts of 
Argentina demonstrations were staged by the anti-Nazi society in de- 
fiance of authority. How serious the Axis plots have been is not defi- 
nitely known, but the commander of the air forces was arrested, tried, 
and imprisoned for an attempt to turn over the air equipment to 
the Nazis. The German minister in Buenos Aires, Baron Edmund Von 
Thermann, was clearly the center of offensive propaganda. The 
lower house of the Argentinian Congress, after an investigating com- 
mittee had made its report, voted a censure of the minister and, by 
a vote of 78 to 1, asked that his recall be requested on the ground 
that he had violated his diplomatic privileges. However, acting 
President Castillo refused to bring about his removal, professing to 
be waiting in the hope that his home government would withdraw 
the offending diplomat on its own initiative. This did not happen 
for months. However, after the Rio de Janeiro Conference Von 
Thermann was reported as still in Argentina. As a result of Argen- 
tina’s failure to co-operate with the other American powers at the 
recent Pan-American Conference and break off relations with the 
Axis powers in an attempt to maintain an unstable neutrality, she 
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has been made the “dumping ground” for expelled German diplo- 
mats and their suites and followers from other countries. Recently 
the government has denied these discredited diplomats entrance. 


Panama, because of its position, and because it is the state on 
which the interoceanic canal is located, is of importance to hemi- 
spheric solidarity and the security of the United States. After the 
outbreak of war, ships under United States registry and conforming 
to the provisions of the Neutrality Law then in effect could not 
transport goods to any of the belligerents. Accordingly, many ves- 
sels owned in the United States, reported at one time to be 125 in 
number, were transferred to Panamanian registry. However, after 
the sinking of the 7. C. White the government of Panama would 
not allow these vessels to mount guns. Later when the restrictions 
on shipping in the Neutrality Act were lifted, most of these vessels 
transferred again to the United States. It was an old story, but an 
attaché of the German Embassy, formerly a German commission 
merchant of Panama, was asked by the Panamanian government to 
leave the country, since he was regarded as the head of the Nazi 
propaganda in that nation. 


The line of argument used by the Nazis in Panama and Colombia 
is that the canal should be internationalized. Public sentiment in 
Panama, as in most other Latin-American countries, is anti-Nazi. 
However, it frequently occurred, as in this case, that the President 
or some important minister fell under the influence of Nazi propa- 
ganda and Nazi agents. This appears to have been the case with 
President Arias, who had previously had residence in Germany. A 
formidable coup was the means of replacing him with the anti-Nazi 
democratic Adolfo La Guardia. So far as is known, there was no 
foreign assistance to bring this about. Immediately propaganda was 
dealt with by a stronger hand, and all business licenses granted to the 
Japanese were canceled. Also the “historical neutrality” which ham- 
pered United States trade gave way to “hemispheric solidarity.” 
This is important when we realize that 80 per cent of Panama’s 
imports are from the United States, and 85 per cent of her exports 
go to the United States. The need for a land route from the United 
States to Panama is evident. Hence, our government and lending 
agencies are providing $20,000,000 to complete a highway from 
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Texas to Panama, $8,000,000 to Costa Rica to build 356 miles of 
road in that country, and $12,000,000 to Nicaragua for the building 
of similar mileage, with some links in Mexico to be completed. It 
is to be noted that 62 per cent of the route is already on all-weather 
road. 


Some of the outlying islands are important to the security of the 
hemisphere. Such are the Galapagos Islands in the Pacific, 800 miles 
west of Ecuador and under the sovereignty of that nation. They 
are of no economic importance, but are of strategic interest. Appar- 
ently Ecuador has not been inclined to give the United States naval 
or air bases on these islands, and early in November a Netherlands 
merchant vessel was sunk near this point, most probably by a Nazi 
submarine. Soon after this, a spokesman of the foreign office in 
Ecuador asserted that his country had granted “facilities to the United 
States government to patrol the Galapagos islands,” but this could 
not be confirmed in Washington. Since the outbreak of war with 
Japan and the long range of her operations the importance of these 
rock uplifts in the Pacific becomes more evident. In similar manner, 
the Noronha Islands, 250 miles off the “west bulge” of Brazil, come 
into notice, and are to be fortified as a protection against any enemy 
approach from Dakar, Africa. 


The responsibility of arming and furnishing peaceful supplies to 
the peoples of this hemisphere rests almost exclusively on the United 
States. For example, the Supplies Priorities Allocation Board has 
allocated 218,800 tons of tin to South America to take the place of 
tin formerly imported from England and Germany. The United 
States and Brazil have had conversations looking toward the develop- 
ment of the Amazon Valley with a view to rubber growing, resettle- 
ment, and an expert farming center. After our entry into the war, 
the policy of the United States government has been to extend lease- 
lend aid to any country declaring war on the Axis. Accordingly, 
Costa Rica is to be extended assistance in arms to the extent of 
$550,000. Uruguay likewise will benefit for her war effort to an 
amount not being made public. The appropriation made by Uruguay 
for that purpose was about $2,750,000. Unofficial reports indicate 
that Brazil also is to receive aid. Argentina sent a mission early in 
the fall to buy $160,000,000 worth of armament, and it was stated 
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in Buenos Aires that the United States had agreed to a sale of at 
least $70,000,000 worth in arms. 


Immediate steps have been taken to counter possible attacks, in- 
vasion, or seizures. On November 25 the United States government 
announced that soldiers had been sent to Dutch Guiana as a precau- 
tionary measure. The State Department had the approval of the 
Dutch government in exile, and had consulted the Government of 
Brazil as well. It is generally thought that this move had in view the 
protection of oil fields and bauxite mines in French Guiana. Too, 
doubtless the United States government had it in mind to prevent 
any intrusion into French Guiana or the possible transfer of that ter- 
ritory to Germany. Airfields will be developed which will make it 
possible to prevent attacks on the Panama Canal. To the same end, 
Nicaragua has offered the United States air bases on her east and 
west coasts. 


Mexico and the United States have formed a joint defense council 
similar to the one formed with Canada, and this committee composed 
of two members from each nation has already held several meetings. 
The Falangists, a Spanish society patterned after the Nazi type, are 
strong in Mexico. They have organized an international society, the 
Hispanidad, with headquarters in Spain. This organization, pro- 
Franco, pro-Nazi and pro-Axis, engages in propaganda. Its members 
have been telling the Mexicans that the United States plans to occupy 
their country. Their ideology is that these Latin-American peoples 
are Spanish in culture and language, and should be tied more closely 
to the mother country in Europe. To combat these propagandists 
has been the interest of both Mexico and the United States. Accord- 
ingly, on April 3 the two countries entered into an agreement for the 
reciprocal use of each other’s bases, and it is now reported that Mexico 
is planning more bases for the joint use of both nations. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, on December 7, the Latin- 
American nations began more seriously to weigh the situation. On 
the next day Costa Rica and Nicaragua declared war on the Axis, 
and were followed a week later by Panama, Salvador, and Honduras. 
Then within the month a break of diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers by Colombia, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba occurred. In fact, all the pow- 
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ers north of and including Panama declared war except Mexico; and 
by the end of January, all the rest of the Latin-American states except 
Argentina and Chile had broken off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis powers. And these last two nations accorded a nonbelligerent 
status to the United States. By this, despite the facts, they intended 
to allow the United States all privileges accorded to nations at peace. 
This would include entry, use of, and departure from their ports by 
ships under United States registry. Axis funds were frozen. It 
showed considerable courage on the part of these small powers, as 
well as their commitment to democracy, to take the hostile action 
indicated. It could quite possibly lead to attack by Germany or 
Japan. Indeed, it was reported that some Axis diplomats suggested 
such a possibility to the governments concerned. This is undoubtedly 
the major consideration that causes Chile to hesitate, because of her 
long and unusually exposed coast line. 

Immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor the suggestion of 
the meeting of another Pan-American conference found ready accept- 
ance by all concerned. The American nations looked to the United 
States for leadership, though the suggestion of the conference appar- 
ently did not originate in this country. Mr. Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State, represented the United States. He was accorded 
a most unusual and enthusiastic welcome when he and his colleagues 
reached the seat of the conference at Rio de Janeiro. President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil and his foreign minister, Aranha, became 
the leaders of the conference. The main proposal made was that 
all the Latin-American nations unanimously agree to break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis powers. Peru and Ecuador took advan- 
tage of the situation to insist that the conference first undertake to 
settle their boundary dispute of long standing, and this was accom- 
plished in principle. Argentina and Chile held off. Party politics 
played a part in their decision. The President of Argentina is 
clearly pro-Axis in his sympathies, as has already been shown. The 
Argentinian Congress did not meet in regular session until May. 
Though apparently an overwhelming majority of both chambers de- 
sire firmer action toward the Axis powers, Ramén Castillo has 
blocked any change from strict neutrality. In Chile a campaign for 
the presidency was under way at the time of the conference.. The 
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large German element in the population made both candidates try 
to evade the issue. It was understood, however, that the candidate 
of the radical party was for breaking off diplomatic relations. He 
was later successful. It is entirely possible that a less aggressive 
tendency in the direction of hostility may characterize the action 
of these powers owing to the military attacks the United Nations 
have suffered following the conference. 


The opposition of Argentina permitted only one action that could 
command unanimity, a resolution merely recommending that all the 
Western nations break off diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. 
Undersecretary Welles, in his address at the opening of the confer- 
ence, made the breaking of diplomatic relations with the Axis the 
main object of the conference, on the ground that in each of the 
twenty-one countries the removal of the Axis diplomatic agents would 
break up the center and organization of the Nazi propagandists, 
spies, and saboteurs. One result of the failure of Argentina to break 
relations has been that these Axis agents expelled from other coun- 
tries, together with many of their undesirable camp followers, have 
moved into that friendly country. As already mentioned, many of 
the countries had previously broken off relations before the confer- 
ence. Hence the recommendation itself had no immediate effect. 


The conference was called in pursuance of Article 15 of the 
Havana Act, which declared that an attack by any foreign power on 
any one of the American nations would be regarded as an attack on 
all American nations. The business of the conference was to imple- 
ment this declaration. The only question as to the advisability of 
the joint action arose out of the doubt as to whether the United 
States with all her other commitments would be able to give any of 
them, if attacked, adequate protective assistance. The rest of the 
resolutions that gained unanimous approval included in substance the 
following: first, rigid control of the fifth columnists, communication, 
radio, and aviation; second, an American interallied military com- 
mission to sit in Washington; third, no financial aid to the Axis, and 
free transportation and inter-American use of strategic materials; 
fourth, a solid hemispheric front to deal with peace and postwar 
problems. 


The Rio de Janeiro Conference was evidence of inter-American 
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co-operation. It showed a spirit of community of interest. It made 
it clear that these nations were conscious of a common danger and 
were ready to collaborate for mutual defense. This Western Hemi- 
sphere accord has been a gradual development since the propounding 
of the Good Neighbor policy, and its support by assistance and good 
will on the part of the United States. This growth of friendliness 
culminated in the Rio de Janeiro Conference. What was accom- 
plished at this conference was of real and lasting value, though news 
accounts underemphasized the reserved attitude of two of the powers, 
on a detail of temporary importance. The results of hemispheric 
co-operation will be evident as the war goes on, and on the peace 
which is to follow. 











POETRY AND DEMOCRACY 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


OME CRITICS have pointed out that democracy seems to exert 

a harmful influence on the poetic personality. In Axel’s Castle, 
Edmund Wilson labors the thesis that the quantity of poetry pub- 
lished today is no criterion of poetic vitality. The truly creative 
personality no longer emerges, and its gradual disintegration may 
have been hastened directly by the diffusion of democracy. For 
modern democracies, as Edmund Wilson points out, accord prestige 
not to the intellectuals but to the political and financial élite. In the 
United States, for example, the poet who dedicates himself com- 
pletely to living the creative life, does not exist. 

How much truth is there in this contention? Exactly what do 
we mean by democracy in poetry? One thing is sure: at no time in 
the history of American civilization was there a more pressing need 
for the poets of democracy to speak out and vindicate the faith that 
Whitman held, embody in verse the vision that Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln cherished. 

Democracy in its true sense is synonymous with liberalism. Both 
subordinate the interests of the State to those of the individual, 
whose welfare is—or should be—the paramount concern of govern- 
ment. Both assert the fundamental dignity of man and believe in 
the establishment of a rational society based on co-operation. 

Now liberalism has of late been roundly assailed for its ineffective- 
ness, its lack of realism, its incapacity for action. In a situation calling 
for drastic emergency measures, the liberal temporizes. Instead of 
using the surgeon’s knife to cut away gangrened tissue, he recommends 
a diet of sweetness and light. He believes in the dissemination of 
knowledge and the ultimate triumph of justice and truth. Blind to 
the ruthless struggle for power now going on, he attempts to estab- 
lish peace by the use of verbal formulas. 

Are the poets of democracy bogged down in the same mire? If 
they follow this pattern of argument and action, they are indeed lost. 
Though culture will no doubt survive this fiery ordeal and occupy a 
high place in the scheme of things to come, it must at present be 
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subordinated to the more immediate and urgent problem of saving 
mankind from toppling over the edge of the abyss. What has the 
American poet to say which will meet the needs of this crisis? He 
must, if he is at all sensitive and sincere, concern himself with the 
future as well as the present, with the world that will emerge once 
the war is ended. He need not try to solve the major problems of 
the universe nor seek to reconstruct society on a more just and 
rational basis. It is not incumbent upon him to be, like Shelley, a 
live nerve along which pulses all the suffering of mankind. At this 
crossroad of time, however, the democratic poet cannot avoid coping 
boldly with the problem of war and all that it implies. 


A poem is not only an expression of energy—so is taking a walk 
or lifting a weight—but also an act of confession which successfully 
reaches and influences the minds of others. It is this task of com- 
munication which makes the choice of appropriate symbols difficult 
and hazardous. The language of a people is a help, but it can also 
prove a hindrance. In exploring new areas of emotion, the poet 
avoids commonplace and outworn sources of symbolism. Where in 
the vast complexity of linguistic territory open to him shall he find 
the unique stimulus, the proper mode of establishing poetic contact? 
How shall he render his vision of man and of society so that the 
reader can identify himself with it more or less completely? That is 
the creative problem he sets for himself. 


No poet ever deliberately plans to be a poet of democracy. What- 
ever may have been the degree of success that didacticism in poetry 
achieved in the past, the modern poet cannot devote all his creative 
energies to pointing a moral or unfolding a doctrine and still remain 
a poet. Didacticism and propaganda are proper to the medium of 
prose. What is needed is not a rousing sermon but experience ordered 
and subdued to the ends of creative communication. The poet sur- 
renders his function if he merely registers what most people feel and 
believe. His duty is to be in the vanguard; his must be a prophet’s 
voice, not the echo of the cheering multitude. He is the spearhead 
of the future; his work is the reconnaissance flight of consciousness. 


Democracy is susceptible of a host of definitions. For the poet 
it is essential that he interpret it not as a series of political expedi- 
encies, doctrines, and laws, but as a way of life, a body of growing and 
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constantly changing social values. That is the heart of democracy, 
its dynamic, progressive element. There is, however, in each culture 
a determining background of tradition which establishes a nice balance 
between stability and change, innovation and fixity. Past experiences, 
attitudes, and expectancies condition the present functional meaning 
of our pivotal terms. 

What can the poet do? He cannot simply glorify democracy in 
the abstract just as he cannot rhapsodize about freedom, equality, 
and fraternity. The deification of abstractions is an obsolete pastime. 
The romantic worship of the absolute now enlists few devotees. Nor 
can the poet, by a conscious act of will, single out certain theoretical 
principles fundamental to democratic society and lyrically harp on 
these. His vision includes but it also transcends the socioeconomic. 
His art demands that he be concrete or else his work visibly suffers. 
In short, his poetic interpretation of democracy must be personal and 
organic. He cannot effer his experiences and moments of illumina- 
tion as separate and isolated fragments; they must be welded into 
unity by the totality of his understanding of life. This understand- 
ing is born primarily of sharing, living, participating in the complex 
world of experience. Like Whitman, the modern poet of democracy 
speaks in his own person; later, as his vision expands and his 
skill develops, his work takes on collective overtones, universal 
implications. 

Democracy was once a fighting faith, a creed for which men were 
willing to make sacrifices and about which they wrote with prophetic 
fervor. A new world was coming to birth, and the poet hailed its 
coming with gladness and devotion. In the nineteenth century, the 
theme of democracy was sung with hope and joyous confidence. 
Optimism prevailed: the glory of faith was undimmed by the shadow 
of doubt or the possibility of defeat. The utopian promises of 
science, the perfectibility of man, the right of the people to rule 
themselves, the triumph of justice and truth, the universal brother- 
hood of man, the superiority of the democratic and republican to 
the monarchical form of government—these were the substance of 
a vision seen, implicitly believed in, and bravely acted upon. Democ- 
racy was the religion of politics, a creative force in society; it could 
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not only unite men in a common cause but also inspire great and 
lasting art. 

Why, then, have some twentieth-century American poets, reared 
in the democratic faith, grown feeble and tongue-tied? A few have 
even taken seriously the idea that democracy is a myth and a delusion. 
Why did many of the native poets cease to write with vigor and 
assurance on the perennial theme of democracy in the United States? 

First of all, it must be pointed out that never before in the his- 
tory of this country has the democratic idea been more seriously in 
danger, more widely under attack. The poison of hatred, of intol- 
erance, of racial bias, is spreading. The virus of fascism took effect 
in some quarters. A second point to be borne in mind is that, as com- 
pared with the Fascist centralized bureaucracy, the democratic State 
seems to be helplessly weak and inefficient. There is no unanimity 
of thought, no unified plan of action, no monopoly of power. At a 
time when the country urgently needs co-operative effort and militant 
solidarity, there is dissension, and this is naturally construed as a 
sign of internal weakness. 

Coupled with external ideological attacks, the progressive degra- 
dation of the democratic dogma has generated a feeling of distrust 
and disillusionment. Except for the Marxist poets who carry the 
democratic dream to its supra-logical limits, the proletarian dictator- 
ship succeeded by the classless State, the poets of democracy have 
grown silent, uncertain of their message or function. Enthusiasm 
has waned; faith has given way to a mood of realistic skepticism. 
The ideals of democracy, it is muttered, can no longer be realized; 
they are moribund and anachronistic in a world given over to violence. 

The poets—the exiles and expatriates, followers of Nietzsche and 
Spengler, Freudian defeatists, surrealists, fanatical worshipers of the 
Word—need not have sold their birthright so cheaply. Their repu- 
diation of moral responsibility was premature. They forgot that 
they stemmed from a rich and powerful tradition which could have, 
if they had remained true to it, sustained them through this period 
of doubt and danger. It is the distinctive strength of practically 
every one of the major American poets in the last century that he 
engaged as a matter of course in the political and social issues of 
his time. Whittier’s name is linked with the antislavery movement; 
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he was a Quaker militant, as one of his biographers calls him, who 
fought not only to free the slaves but also in behalf of social justice. 
Lowell was also in the forefront of the abolitionist cause as well as 
other good causes. Bryant through a long and useful life played a 
notable part in politics and reform. Whitman participated in many 
progressive movements of his age. Each one of them believed 


whole-heartedly in democracy as a political system and as a way 
of life. 


Where are our poets in this hour of acute danger? With the 
exception of a few aroused poets, the native singers are concerning 
themselves with purely personal or literary issues. That the poets 
owed it to themselves as poets and as citizens to defend and advance 
the values which democracy represents, has been a concept more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Democracy and all 
that it connotes socially, politically, and economically, has been either 
taken complacently for granted or severely criticized for various 
shortcomings, but complacency was the dominant mood. The poets 
busied themselves with presumably more important and enduring 
things. Only of late, under the terrific impulsion of the second 
World War, have poets grown to a tense realization of what democ- 
racy really means, what sacrifices and responsibilities it entails, what 
contributions it exacts. This change of heart is strikingly illustrated 
in the work of Archibald MacLeish. 


In his well-known “Invocation to the Social Muse,” MacLeish 
had previously formulated his conception of the character and func- 
tion of the poet. Far from taking sides or joining in the contemporary 
hurly-burly or concerning himself with social and economic move- 
ments, the poet must deal with the eternal life of the earth and of 
man. He should not bear arms nor ally himself with any one class. 
His vision is universal. Even his later volume, Public Speech, is 
free from the strident clamor and ideological babble of the contem- 
porary scene. His content is unmistakably of his time, but the utter- 
ance is disciplined by an organic sense of values not derived from 
any transient political system. In his poem, “Pole star for his year,” 
he seems to urge us to find some fixed star of vision, some values that 
will endure, especially now when we feel lost and no truth abides, 
when violence rules us and cruelty and injustice walk the earth un- 
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challenged. Even more telling in its implications is the poem, 
“Speech to those who say Comrade,” a gentle rebuke to those fanatical 
Marxists who believe that a word mawkishly mouthed can remake 
the world. Men do not become brothers by virtue of speech or even 
by virtue of blood. Brotherhood is cemented by experience and 
pain, by hunger and humiliation, by dangers shared in common. 
These serve to bring men together, these destroy the prison of human 
loneliness. 


But with the triumphant rise of fascism and the outbreak of war, 
MacLeish’s outlook and emphasis changed sharply. Now, the hob- 
goblin of consistency thrust aside, he earnestly urges that poets and 
writers and musicians—the creative intellectuals and artists—must 
mobilize their resources in “America’s Second Fight for Freedom.” 
Now he is fully convinced that democracy must again become a fight- 
ing cause if fascism is to be conquered. If the United States is to 
mobilize all its resources for the defense of democracy, then American 
poets must be afforded an opportunity to play a leading part. “And 
if the mobilization of America,” MacLeish declares, “is a mobiliza- 
tion of which its artists and its writers are a part, then the American 
cause is again the cause of the creative human spirit—the cause no 
enemy has ever overcome.” 


What is significant in MacLeish’s utterance is not its high-minded 
interpretation of democratic freedom but its persistent emphasis on 
mobilization. With all the weapons at their disposal, poets must 
spring to the defense of endangered and embattled democracy. In- 
difference is a thing of the past. Complacency is dead. The poet 
is now a soldier enlisted for the duration of the emergency in the 
Army of Freedom. 


And MacLeish has acted in conformity with his own convictions; 
he has produced prose and poetry eloquently defending the cause of 
freedom. In The Irresponsibles, he had penned a severe indictment 
of the intellectuals, their callousness to issues of a moral nature that 
were once their primary professional concern. More impassioned in 
tone is The American Cause, which voices his hatred of fascism 
because it is the enemy of democracy and because it constitutes an 
ever-potent and increasingly grave menace to our institutions. 
Against the doctrine of faith in barbarism and blind obedience the 
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people of this land must express both in words and deed their con- 
viction that the life of freedom is desirable and attainable, here and 
now, and that if this life is endangered they will fight to preserve it. 
Defense is inconceivable without a militant faith in the democratic 
life. Arms without men eager and determined to bear them, force 
without faith, war without vision: these are fatal. In his poems de- 
signed for presentation over the radio, Air Raid, The Fall of the City, 
America Was Promises, The States Talking, in the poetic commen- 
tary that he furnished to accompany the pictures in The Land of the 
Free, in these and other poems of his we hear the creative affirmation, 
not without an admixture of vigorous criticism, of the democratic 
faith that he voiced so strongly in his prose. 

American poets were not untouched by the successful warfare 
waged by the Nazi armies. Faced by the threat of brute force, they 
have begun to re-examine the principles, the beliefs, the values on 
which democracy is based. The second World War brought home 
to them the hard conditions they and their countrymen would have 
to endure. All this made clear the perception they should never 
have lost sight of, namely, that democracy does not automatically 
grow and perpetuate itself. It has been crushed, betrayed, murdered 
in Europe. And it can happen to any democratic country that is fool- 
ishly blind. But more important than vigilance is vision: the convic- 
tion that democracy is worth fighting for. For war is fought on the 
ideological as well as military front. As Stephen Vincent Benét 
declares in Zero Hour: “Unless we believe that democracy is worth 
saving, worth defending, we will not be able to defend it.” 

World events have conspired to give the poet a more responsible 
role in modern democratic society. Even a democracy cannot afford 
to present a divided front to the common enemy. To do so is to 
court destruction. The heavy guns of propaganda are not altogether 
effective in shaping men’s minds and holding their loyalties. Official 
propaganda in any event is too crude, too blatant. Besides, as the 
result of their experience in disillusionment and betrayal during the 
last war, the people have become more skeptical and discriminating. 
What is required, which the propagandist as a rule signally lacks, is 
imagination and integrity; the winged words of the poet can pro- 
duce conviction, secure assent, because the reader has passed through 
a transforming esthetic experience. 
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After the acrimonious Presidential election of 1940, some men 
felt that it was necessary to dispel the seeds of bitterness and discord, 
to vindicate the spirit of democracy. A day after t: > election an 
America United Rally was held in New York City, and Raymond 
Massey read a declaration of faith that Stephen Vincent Benét had 
composed for the occasion, a plea that we can no longer take freedom 
and democracy for granted, that they must be actively defended. 
While democracy is being challenged on all sides, it is imperative 
that we achieve unity as a free people. 

This is the substance of the poetic vision that Stephen Vincent 
Benét has been holding before his fellowmen. In Nightmare at 
Noon, a powerful and timely poem, he warned us presciently of the 
fate that lies in store for us if we do not awaken in time; he shows 
us cities in Europe where bombs are falling, where violent creeds 
of racial hatred are not only preached but cruelly practiced. Even 
before the outbreak of war, in his volume of poetry, Burning City, 
Benét had addressed himseif to the major problems of his time. In 
“Litany for Dictatorships,” he gives forceful expression to his demo- 
cratic faith, his compassion for the exiles, the uprooted refugees; we 
behold humanity brutally persecuted, the blood flowing. The tsi 
mounts to a memorable climax: 


We thought we were done with these things but we were wrong. 
We thought, because we had power, we had wisdom. 

We thought the long train would run through to the end of Time. 
We thought the light would increase. 

Now the long train stands derailed and the bandits loot it. 

Now the boar and the asp have power in our time. 

Now the night rolls back on the West and the night is solid. 


The best illustration of the gulf that divides the poetry of democ- 
racy from “proletarian” poetry is the work of Carl Sandburg, espe- 
cially his book, The People, Yes. It is thoroughly human in spirit, 
emphasizing love, not hate. Like Whitman with whom he had much 
in common, he accepts the people with all their faults and short- 
comings. He understands them because fundamentally he is one of 
them. He knows at firsthand the intimate details of their life, the 
poetry of their struggle to survive. All this, as he sees it, is part of 
the mysterious and undeniably beautiful pattern of life. He writes 
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about things he knows—people he has met, America in all its range 
and rich variety, America of the pioneers and industrial proletariat, 
of the factories and prairies, of vast manufacturing centers and far- 
flung farms, slums, five-and-ten cent stores, the mass of decent citi- 
zens who rear families and maintain a home. His parables, his lives 
of Americans, great and humble, are rooted in and grow out of the 
cardinal principles of American democracy. It is a creed based on 
tolerance, good will, on justice, understanding, and liberty. Again 
and again, Sandburg reiterates his faith in the people, in their pil- 
grimage from war to peace, chaos to order. He recognizes and 
celebrates the epic if unacknowledged quality of their strenuous life. 
Though he has faith in the principles of American democracy as 
practiced in this country, and believes that it will be vindicated 
gloriously in the future, though he knows that the instincts of the 
people will in the long run lead them aright, he is, like MacLeish 
and Benét, not unaware of the forces that cheat and oppress and 
betray. The people, he insists, is not a myth. And if it is, it is a 
necessary one, a creative myth. It is an ideal stronger than material 
interests or economic compulsions. Not by any stretch of the imag- 
ination a radical in politics, Sandburg is radical in his poetic intu- 
itions; he tells the truth as he sees it, and the truth exposes the 
cracks and seams in our democratic structure. The people are still 
victimized, exploited, denied their rights. Nevertheless, the earth 
is theirs and the fullness thereof, and they are on the march. 

The poets of democracy cannot keep silent, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the universal, while humanity at present is plunged 
in another world war, more horrible and more murderously efficient 
than the last. Even if their vision transcends the political convul- 
sions of an age, it is bound to be affected by the experiences of men, 
their hopes and fears, their aspirations and their sufferings. Only 
by escaping outside humanity—and how is that possible?—can the 
poet look unmoved upon the tragedy that is now unfolding. Such 
an attitude is not possible because the stuff of poetry is woven of the 
human-all-too-human, of emotions which the poet shares in common 
with other men. The poet is creative only on condition that he live 
as a participant in this social world, bearing its burdens and respon- 
sibilities, caught up, whether he wishes it or not, in its inescapable 
tragic fate. 
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That is why the Olympian detachment of Robinson Jeffers is a 
negation of the spirit of democratic poetry. He is isolated, neutral, 
disenchanted with contemporary politics, and disgusted with the 
squabbling of political leaders for crumbs of power. Unlike Sand- 
burg, he has no faith in the people; they are helpless except when 
dominated and controlled by unscrupulous leaders who exploit them 
for their own base ends. In this manner Jeffers justifies his lack of 
faith in social progress and in the potentialities of the people; these 
things are myths, delusions, the opium-fed lies of the masses. 

Democracy is both a dream and a reality, a way of life and a goal 
receding beyond the horizon. The ideals which it strives to embody 
are there for all to read in the writings and lives of men who have 
shaped the history of this nation. The experiment has been tried, 
and while it has not been completely successful, it has accomplished 
much. We must not, however, expect the poets to achieve that 
which is alien to their art. Though it is difficult to recognize, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between propaganda and poetry. The ex- 
tremes are poles apart, apparent even to an untrained intelligence, 
but the borderline cases cause perplexity and confusion. The stir- 
ring appeals and advertisements issued by the Committee to Defend 
America or Fight for Freedom, Inc., are frankly propaganda; Shel- 
ley’s “Ode to the West Wind” is unmistakably poetry. But can the 
values intrinsic to democracy be voiced in poetry without forcing the 
poet to become didactic and to that extent prosaic? It is not a ques- 
tion of sincerity. A religious fanatic does not become an inspired 
poet by virtue of his plenary visions, his flaming communications 
with God. Similarly, a poet may start out with excellent moral and 
political intentions and bog down in the mire of solemn exhortation, 
stereotyped rhetoric. The values of democracy shine forth best in 
poetry by a process of indirection; it is not what the poet says ex- 
plicitly that counts but the beliefs and ideals that irradiate his work. 

The distinguishing traits of democratic poetry can be made clear 
by contrast. In what salient respects does it differ from the bulk of 
“proletarian” poetry, which is militant and evangelical in character? 
First of all, the poetry of democracy is national; “proletarian” 
poetry is necessarily international in inspiration and outlook. Sec- 
ond, the poetry of democracy is universal in theme and substance; it 
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is rooted in American soil but its vision excludes none; it is all- 
embracing like the sun. It permits the poet to choose facets of 
experience for expression that are suited to his talent and in accord 
with his dominant interests. ‘“Proletarian” poetry, on the other 
hand, while aiming to achieve a universal culture, labors towards its 
goal by a policy of exclusion, restricting the creative energies of the 
poet to the polar themes of politics and economics and regarding all 
other themes as superstructural illustrations of these dual forces. 
Third, the poetry of democracy draws no invidious distinctions be- 
tween people according to Marxist categories. Men may be rich or 
poor, bankers or relief workers; that is not the essence of their being. 
“Proletarian” poetry beholds people through the lens of class con- 
flict. Finally, the symbols of democratic poetry differ generically 
from those of “proletarian” poetry. The “proletarian” poet is the 
poet of rejection; his attitude towards his country is one of repudia- 
tion; he employs satire, he hurls thunderbolts of denunciation. For 
symbols he must depend in the main upon the Marxist scriptural 
canon, using the materials of capitalistic society as negative or hostile 
symbols of corruption and death, while the collectivistic society of 
the future is interpreted in symbols that suggest vigor, power, uncon- 
querable strength. The democratic poet, however, can still find 
nourishment in the proud traditions of his country, its history, its 
literature and legends; he can draw upon the associations that have 
clustered about its places and names; he can work outward from a 
feeling of unity, accepting this land, this people, its limitless poten- 
tialities, and making the requisite poetic affirmations. 

The poetry of democracy, like democracy itself, belongs to the 
future; it is an ideal that still waits to be realized in all its fullness. 
But today, when culture and democracy are in danger, the poet can- 
not remain detached; he must take up the challenge and sing with 
reinvigorated faith of freedom and human rights. In this time of 
crisis, he must, in co-operation with other writers and artists, mobi- 
lize his recources for the common cause of defense. In such a 
mobilization, as Archibald MacLeish reminds us in The American 
Cause, “the writers and painters and musicians of this country have 
a place as large as any. Their work is needed, not in some other 
form or shape, but in its own. For it is the simple truth that the 
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mobilization of the possibilities of a free people is inconceivable with- 
out them. What a people can become is the accomplishment in act 
of what a people can conceive. What the people of a nation conceive 


is what their artists and their poets can make actual to them and thus 
possible.” 











THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
CONSERVATISM 


HAROLD W. STOKE 


HAT IS THE prospect that a generation which has given 

itself over to collectivist experimentation will be succeeded by 
a conservative reaction? More specifically, what is the prospect in 
the United States that the New Deal with its exuberant utilization 
of powers of government will lose its hold upon the popular imagi- 
nation? What is the outlook for decentralization and simplification 
after the total regimentation of war? Is there, in short, a defensible 
conservatism which has the remotest chance of reasserting itself 
against the “state-ism” which has engulfed us? To answer these 
questions one must probe about the roots of American conservatism 
to discover whether life is dormant or has fled. 

There is actually very little in American political thought which 
can be called “conservative.” At least there is very little which can 
be identified with the conservatism which De Tocqueville, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and other great students of European politics have 
described under that name. The conservatism of Europe has vir- 
tually no American equivalent, for in order to flourish conservatism 
must have institutional bases. In the United States no established 
church casts its shadows over the thoughts of men; no feudal castles 
look down to remind us of former servile relationships; no titles 
survive from discarded regimes to bind our memories and mold our 
attitudes. In short, there are no institutions in the political, economic, 
and intellectual life of the nation which can claim the Tradition and 
Authority which are the essence of genuine Conservatism. 

A people whose emergence as a nation coincides with the release 
of revolutionary political and economic forces and whose national 
development has given free play to those forces, is not likely to be 
devoted to a status quo. Instead of an established church, America 
has exalted education to the position of a national faith. As a people 
we are more impressed with the miracles of science than those of 
religion. The revolutionary forces of education and science, not the 
stabilizing forces of religious or political orthodoxy, command our 
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loyalties. It is no accident that America’s contribution to the world’s 
philosophic thought has been pragmatism, an experimental view of 
things to which we are actually more devoted than we are to any 
given institutions or political ideas. This has been quaintly put by 
Maury Maverick and quoted with gusto by Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son: “We Americans want to talk, pray, and think as we please—and 
eat regular.” Only a nation indoctrinated with pragmatism could 
have turned from an excess of rugged individualism to embrace with 
equal enthusiasm a New Deal of breath-taking contrast. As a nation 
we have always been dedicated to the principles of change. 

Contrary to popular impression, there is very little in American 
political and economic life to offer encouragement to the development 
of conservatism. With the destruction of the landed gentry, there 
disappeared the only group which might have developed into a stable, 
privileged class. For even property in the United States is not the 
institutional base of conservatism that it is in Europe. Its ownership 
and use are peculiar to our environment and our ethos. Here the 
interest in property is an interest in money-making, a means to an 
end. A fact of the utmost social significance is that there is scarcely 
a piece of private property in the United States which is not for 
immediate sale. In Europe, property is an institutional base on 
which rests a hierarchy of other than economic value; its ownership 
has been so entangled with privilege, prestige, and status that to 
suggest its sale has been, to an entire social order, a form of treason 
or sacrilege. 

Even American business can be called conservative only in a lim- 
ited sense. The coriditions of economic life simply will not allow 
business to become a stronghold of conservatism. The monthly 
reports of Dun and Bradstreet of new enterprises started and of 
bankruptcies filed are perhaps the best comment upon the fluid con- 
ditions under which the business affairs of the nation are carried on. 
The threat of new inventions, the mobility of capital with resulting 
fierceness of competition, the rapid growth and movement of popula- 
tion, the short life of investment, are factors which prevent growth 
of a stable status quo. American business has been compelled to 
operate under a law as rigid as that of the natural world itself— 
adapt or die. This law permits no exemptions. In a surprisingly 
short time the strength of an entire industry such as that of the coal 
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industry, can be sapped, and a gilt-edged New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford security can become a liability within a few years. 
Chemistry can be more deadly than a foreign war as a destroyer of 
an industry. 

All this is merely a way of saying that when one is discussing 
American conservatism, one must remember that it is American con- 
servatism one is discussing and not some European namesake. There 
is that in American politics which we cal] conservatism, but we must 
be sure that we are aware of the distinctive character of that to which 
we give the name. American conservatism is an ad hoc conservatism. 
It is at any one time simply a combination of those forces which 
oppose the latest and strongest disturbance of the status quo. It is 
not the product of traditional and authoritative beliefs; it is not 
consistently identifiable with any political party; it is not associated 
with a church or a social class or even historically continuous. At 
one time, American conservatives were opposed to the separation from 
England and the adoption of a national constitution; at another to the 
freeing of the slaves and the passage of an antitrust law. It was a 
conservative spirit which opposed the adoption of woman’s suffrage, 
the income tax, and fought the “court-packing” bill. Yet such is the 
national devotion to progress and change, and such our lack of 
traditional loyalties, that there has been remarkably little nostalgia 
for vanished conditions and institutions once they have disappeared. 
Readjustment follows quickly; new causes create new camps. 


If, therefore, we wish to identify conservatism in present-day 
American politics, we must first ask what forces are seeking to trans- 
form the status guo. The opposition to them may be legitimately 
called conservatism. For the essence of American conservatism is 
not a distinguishable set of ideas or values, but rather, opposition to 
any disturbance of the prevailing ideas or values. A party-line 
Bolshevik in power is the most conservative of people, because his 
opposition to any alteration in the status quo is fiercer and more cruel 
than is that of any other political animal. 

The most powerful forces currently transforming the political 
life of the United States are the forces of authoritarian collectivism. 
Virtually everything which is looked upon as progressive or liberal 
in the political thought of the United States today is collectivist in 
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its implications and program. As Walter Lippmann puts it, “Unless 
he [the statesman] is authoritarian and collectivist, he is a mossback, 
a reactionary, at best an amiable eccentric swimming hopelessly 
against the tide.” It seems reasonable, therefore, to classify all those 
who oppose the collectivist movement, regardless of their reason for 
opposing it, as the ad hoc conservatives of our day. 


Opponents of the gradual collectivist conquest of the United 
States have little in common except their opposition to that move- 
ment. Reasons for that opposition range from expressions of the 
crassest self-interest to those of refined intellectual skepticism; from 
the Liberty Leaguer interested in freedom to exploit to the moralist 
who shudders at the power of the great Leviathan to affect men’s 
minds and morals. Yet like a recurrent thread there appear in al- 
most all patterns of conservative thought two major assumptions. 
The first of these is that the state is neither an adequate nor an 
appropriate means for achieving the idealist programs of security, 
freedom, and abundance which collectivists promise. The second is 
that collectivism is a vast heresy, founded upon a gigantic misunder- 
standing of the facts of history, of the nature of economics, of society, 
and even of the nature of man himself. 


The shortcomings of the state as an instrument of social progress 
are old themes to political scientists. The first line of attack is nearly 
always an assault upon the growth of bureaucracy. The complaints 
range from the laments of taxpayers to trenchant criticisms by stu- 
dents of administration who use phrases like “organizational rigidity” 
and “span of control.” Familiar as these views are to students of 
government, the tremendous growth of the bureaucracy in numbers 
and functions today revives all the old criticism and reveals new 
weaknesses. The necessity for investing authority in hastily recruited 
officials ill prepared to exercise it; the inverse relationship of size 
and efficiency; the dismaying effects of the twin occupational diseases 
of bureaucracy—inertia on the one hand and the thirst for power on 
the other—these problems arise with new vitality. 

It is, however, in their argument that the growth of state power 
is the threat to the very freedom which it allegedly aims to enlarge, 
that conservative voices have been more vociferous and, if anything, 
less effective. What hope can there be, they ask, of social progress 
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through the use of an instrument whose only distinctive characteristic 
—force—carries in itself a threat to the freedom which it claims 
to enlarge and protect? The history of every state teaches the truth 
that men cannot be trusted with power. Every constitution in exist- 
ence testifies to that fact. The final argument for democracy is that 
any other system makes the fatal mistake of creating irresponsible 
power. The conservative doubts that men can produce freedom by 
organizing more compulsions. He has little faith in his own capacity 
or that of his fellow men to manage “new orders” with justice and 
efficiency. He sees that, when given power, even the most high-minded 
men develop impulses toward tyranny. He knows that circumstances 
will affect character. His view of the world shows that the authori- 
tarian, collectivized state is, without exception, the tyrannical state. 
What may be to Utopians the walls of New Jerusalems look to him 
like the walls of prison. 


Recruits from the host of returning foreign correspondents who 
have watched at close range the operation of the collectivized states 
of Europe have strengthened the conservative doubt. Virtually with- 
out exception they voice the old adage—“men cannot be trusted with 
power.” Louis Fischer’s statement is representative of them all: “I 
fear the strong state; the individual is at its mercy. Where the state 
owns everything, how can private individuals own the press? If the 
government owns the press, how can one criticize the government? 
Society today needs an economy of checks and balances, one in which 
the state can check private capital, in which private capital can balance 
the state and in which citizens organized as consumers or producers 
with little or no property can balance both the state and capital.” 
Has not the terrain of political conflict so shifted that today it is the 
conservatives who are defending the outposts of individual freedom 
against the encroachments of the state? 


But aside from his criticisms of the state as an instrumentality 
of social advancement, the conservative rests his case on deeper phil- 
osophic ground. It is his belief that the drift to collectivism is based 
on a gigantic misunderstanding of the nature of law, of economics, 
of society, and even of human nature itself. These are the assump- 
tions of Max Eastman in his recent article, “Socialism Doesn’t Jibe 
with Human Nature.” This is the thread that runs across and be- 
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neath the arguments of Herbert Hoover in behalf of individualism, 
of Lippmann’s criticisms of collectivism, of Brandeis’s later opinions, 
of Hocking’s concern for moral and ethical values. It is the basis 
of MclIlwain’s plea for constitutionalism. It is the Aristotelian view 
that a thing cannot be itself and its opposite at the same time, that 
everything has a “nature,” and that it is no more free to defy the 
laws of its particular nature than men can continue to live without 
drawing breath. A free society cannot at the same time be a regi- 
mented one; a secure society (in the sense in which the phrase is 
used today) cannot at the same time be a progressive one. Free 
societies, if they wish to remain free societies, must conform to the 
laws of their nature. Follow through, for example, the argument 
of Walter Lippmann as to the nature of a bureaucracy: As the state 
becomes more collectivized, the narrower and more limited are the 
socia] objectives which it can serve. As organizations become more 
complex, they become more inflexible. A society which organizes 
itself elaborately must go on until it has organized itself into rigidity. 
Though it promises a more abundant life, the state in fact must 
renounce it, for, as the organized direction increases, the variety of 
ends must give way to uniformity. If this argument is examined 
closely, it is seen to be a comment on “the nature of things.” Mr. 
Lippmann is saying that a bureaucracy which tends toward rigidity 
is incompatible with flexible social activity. A flexible society cannot, 
therefore, be bureaucratically organized; if it is, it will cease to be 
what it was intended to be. One may question whether a free society 
cannot be bureaucratically organized, but if one concludes that the 
two things are incompatible, no intervention of the state will make 
them less so. 

The conservative believes there is no magic in the power of state. 
Waste is waste when it is committed by the state just as much as 
when it is committed by private individuals. Exploitation of the 
people is just as much robbery when done by public as by private 
authority. A social security program in which the reserves are spent 
by the government is no more a social security system than one in 
which the reserves are spent by an insurance company. In neither 
case is there security until the reserves are replaced. In short, a 
social security system requires certain conditions of income, produc- 
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tion, and stability; the state can no more provide security in the 
absence of these factors than can private individuals. 


To the conservative, collectivism is the philosophy of escape. The 
manner in which it evokes a statute or an administrative order is a 
form of incantation. It assumes that the employees of the state have 
a higher order of information or a more exalted devotion to justice 
which enables them to set wages for coal miners or to distribute farm 
produce more equitably than can other people. The collectivist fails 
to perceive that social progress is a slow and painful process, that 
the only true progress is by the gradual elimination of authorities 
and restraints, and not by their multiplication. The conservative 
sees in the intervention of the state merely another form of a cosmic 
“get-rich-quick” philosophy by which men think they can bring about 
painlessly the benefits of security, freedom, and abundance which they 
have not been able to achieve by more prosaic means. To him the 
intervention of the state is self-defeating, for whenever it assumes 
the direction of affairs, the resulting use of coercion serves only to 
paralyze the creative impulses of men. 


This argument as to the “nature of things” the conservative 
applies to moral as well as to political and economic aspects of society. 
Life in a free society gives people, by virtue of the very nature of 
the society in which they live, distinguishable intellectual and moral 
characteristics. If the nature of that society is altered, the intellectual 
and moral characteristics of its people will inevitably change. A 
state which assumes great responsibility for individuals will soon be 
peopled with individuals who have little sense of responsibility for 
themselves. A headline in the paper of a small community reads 
“Removal of Car Tracks Awaits Federal Aid.” Would anyone deny 
that the character of that community has been altered between the 
time when the tracks were laid by local enterprise and now when 
they cannot be removed without Federal aid? 

This is the import of a prophecy made by President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth after the New Deal came into power. The encourage- 
ment of dependency, the reiteration, especially to youth, of its pitiable 
misfortunes, and the glittering promise of alleviation by the state, 
the solicitude for the incapable at the expense of the capable, will 
have profound moral effects. Among people so nurtured one cannot 
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expect qualities of resourcefulness, initiative, and originality. It is a 
biological fact that a person intent upon his ill health invariably 
becomes more ill. Can a nation escape the same fate? Can a people 
preoccupied with security retain an interest in progress? Can a nation 
which has its attention officially focused on the socially pathological, 
a nation repeatedly told that it is ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, that 
business is suspect, that great corporations are grinding out its life, 
that technological changes are more disruptive than beneficial; a 
nation where farmers are never mentioned except as in a plight, a 
nation to whom the South is only the country’s number one economic 
problem, and the Midwest is an area in which soil must be conserved ; 
can such a nation escape the psychoses of apathy and self-pity? Per- 
haps some of the difficulties now being experienced in rallying people 
to take up arms in behalf of a system which for ten years has been 
held up to critical, if not actual contemptuous, scrutiny, are natural 
results. 


Yet the powerful tide of collectivism has all but overwhelmed 
those who seek to stem it. The conservative is usually dismissed by 
a shrug of the shoulders or a few sardonic murmurs about intellectual 
bankruptcy or cultural lag or social insensitivity. This curious fact 
requires a number of explanations. The first perhaps is that collec- 
tivists have the immense advantage of appearing to be actively grap- 
pling with social problems. If their activity merely aggravates the 
difficulties, that fact may not appear until long afterward, and to 
relate effects to earlier causes is always difficult. As between a doctor 
who assists the healing processes of nature, and a witch doctor who 
dances and yells, the sick savage will inevitably choose the latter. 


A second reason for the eclipse of conservative philosophy is the 
high order of intellectual and moral perception it requires of its 
devotees. A Gresham’s law of political philosophy is at work. The 
simple drives out the intricate, the easy is preferred to the difficult. 
The popular appeal of current collectivist formulae rests in their sim- 
plicity. As societies grow more complex, the resort to oversimplifi- 
cation is increasingly tempting. The most untutored can appreciate 
the utility and effectiveness of force; it requires thought and discipline 
for a people to govern itself, to use Lippmann’s fine phrase, “by the 
common law of freedom.” Because the Marxian appeal capitalizes 
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human frailties, it will always win converts more easily than will the 
finer philosophy of Burke with its emphasis upon thought, morality, 
and discipline. 

Another reason why the conservative resistance to the growth of 
the state runs counter to the trend of the times is that it opposes the 
exciting preoccupation of this age—the acquisition of political power. 
As economic equalitarianism more nearly becomes a reality, the de- 
mand for differentiation, prestige, and status, which used to be vented 
in the exciting game of money-making, will, as Thomas Nixon Carver 
long ago predicted, be directed into the single field of politics. As 
politics become all-inclusive, they become all-absorbing. Implications 
of the collectivist’s program are thrilling to the lovers of power. The 
powers of planning, of controlling, of directing, are too near the 
divine function of creation itself not to exalt the political with their 
flattery. Any political philosophy which casts doubt upon the use- 
fulness or the ethics of such programs is likely to be unpopular. 

It would seem strange indeed if the methods men have used to 
liberate themselves have suddenly become worthless and that, here- 
after, it is only by more authority, not by more emancipation, that 
mankind can advance. If that is true we are ready to paraphrase the 
wisdom of Jefferson: Man can no longer be trusted with the govern- 
ment of himself, but he can be trusted with the government of others. 
For we have found angels in the form of kings to govern us. The 
lessons of history are no longer of value. 

As long as the war continues, the question of a conservative 
reaction will remain an academic one. War is a collectivist enter- 
prise, in fact, the most perfect of collectivist enterprises, for the point 
at issue is the survival of the collective organization. Where the 
state is in jeopardy a totalitarian philosophy and program is the 
only practicable one. Conservatism is a philosophy for peace. It 
can exist only when men have choices as to the best ways of achieving 
their safety, prosperity, and happiness. War extinguishes such 
choices. When peace makes them possible again the conservative 
will have not only the memory of and the craving for liberty as a 
basis for his appeal. He can also urge that men be sensible enough 
to profit from experience. 
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THE HERO AND THE AMERICAN ARTIST 


DIXON WECTER 


ODAY, in the spirit of a nation at war, one of the words of 

the hour—whether in dispatches from the front, or in evoca- 
tion of our great leaders from the past—is the word “hero.” It was 
not always so. In the years of fatness that followed Versailles, when 
complacency and pacifism alike were in the saddle, and a nationally- 
spread poster branded as a “sucker” any.ne who gave an arm or leg 
for his country, this word was not in high favor. Now, in our praise 
of the heroic temper, and the qualities of bravery and personal 
selflessness which go along with it, we have gone back to a nobler 
idiom. The word itself may imply a variety of things—ranging 
from the doer of a single fine deed to the leader who becomes a 
symbol in his nation’s history, from a single man of rare qualities 
to the blueprint of an ideal, “he that every man in arms should wish 
to be.” At all times, however, the hero seems to stand for indi- 
vidualism raised to the highest power, of man acting independently 
in his noblest role. The history of certain speculations about the hero, 
here chiefly in the sense of ideal man, and with special reference to 
the minds of American artists in the romantic generation, has a cur- 
rent interest today. 

The philosophy of heroes and hero-worship, as distinguished from 
the ancient untaught practice of hero-worship (fully as old as the 
Stone Age), came to be a matter of discussion in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The reasons are not far to seek. The cult of the hero, strong 
in the world of Thucydides and Plutarch, did not greatly flourish in 
the soil of humility afforded by medieval Catholicism. Sub specie 
aeternitatis no man is a hero, until he has been gifted with supernal 
grace. Hero-worship, in fact, might be called the heresy of human- 
ism, with its accent not upon the miracle of God made Man, but 
upon the glory of man exalted to godhood. The Renaissance, as 
we might expect, was friendly to the moods of hero-worship, though 
more interested in what its great men thought, did, and discovered 
than in their symbolic value. Less self-conscious than the modern 
age, it made neither cult nor philosophy out of hero-worship. On 
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the other hand, the left wing of the Reformation, notably in the 
theology of Calvin and the British Puritans, was hostile to hero- 
worship. If original sin made all men corrupt, so that God was the 
only perfection deserving worship, also predestination robbed man 
of that credit for his deeds which herohood so vitally requires. For 
determinism breeds no heroes. Such egotism as the Puritans acknowl- 
edged belonged to the group, their chosen band, rather than to indi- 
viduals. To them the hero was a sort of graven image. We are 
reminded of the portrayal of the warts on Cromwell’s face, or, 
among New England’s worthies, the reluctance to grow lyrical of 
praise save in funeral elegies and sermons—the Puritan equivalent 
of fan mail, offered when the admirer was no longer suspected of 
bootlicking nor the recipient of vanity. The later Puritan heritage 
of Hawthorne, whose metaphysic eye saw the canker in the rose, the 
skeleton beneath the skin, is clear enough. 


Meanwhile, the optimism of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
had banished that somber view. Their accent upon perfectibility 
made human nature seem freshly noble. Institutions might be evil 
and society out of joint, yet man himself was a god, though in the 
germ. Lamarck’s creative evolution arrived to buttress romanticism, 
and give the blessing of speculative science to the march of progress 
—with the hero, man at his freest and best, standing upon the peak 
of achievement. Likewise, the monism of a bolder philosophy— 
achieving the marriage of Heaven and Hell, the godlike satanism of 
Byron, the divine revolt of Shelley, the conviction of Emerson that 
“evil will bless, and ice will burn,” that “shadow and sunlight are 
the same,” or Whitman’s serene acceptance of evil as the somehow 
good—worked for the glory of the individual, stripped of external 
absolutes, responsible to no judge save his own integrity, standing in 
heroic self-assertion above dead creeds and the lumber of a thousand 
years. 

The prime British advocate of hero-worship, taking hints from 
Goethe, Fichte, Novalis, and other German romantics, was of course 
Carlyle. He was a testy individualist, whose famous dyspepsia and 
sexual impotence might be compared with the sublimated handicaps 
of other philosophers of heroism: the neuroses of Nietzsche, the 
crippled legs of William E. Henley, the bad lungs of R. L. Steven- 
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son and D. H. Lawrence. To the requisite of courage, most universal 
trait in every Heldenbuch since primitive days, Carlyle out of his 
Scots conscience added “sincerity” and “duty.” In practice he was 
more apt to be dazzled by masterful men than concerned with niceties 
of right and wrong. Among his heroes were not only Cromwell and 
Frederick, but also Napoleon, Bismarck, Governor Eyre, and Dr. 
Francia the dictator of Paraguay. (Indeed, it was the comet of 
Napoleon over Europe that seems to have set the romantics dreaming 
about the mystery of leadership; a little later, American writers of 
success books, seeking to trim him to their own pattern, so far 
reversed Carlyle as to make the Little Corporal into a great demo- 
crat, “the foe of aristocratic privilege.”) Carlyle’s axiom that might 
makes right is crude enough, even when softened by his assertion 
that “all power is moral.” His more indulgent critics, like Pro- 
fessor B. H. Lehman, explain his meaning as “ability induces author- 
ity; if he can, a man may.” Even so, this is a rudderless pragmatism, 
which in effect might justify everything that has been done under the 
sun. As a formula for leadership it is neither clear nor honest. 
Margaret Fuller, visiting the sage in 1846, recalled: “All Carlyle’s 
talk that evening was a defense of mere force, success the test of 
right. If people would not behave well, put collars round their 
necks. Find a hero and let them be slaves. It was very Titanic and 
anti-celestial.” Margaret Fuller, who had had her fill of male ty- 
rants, domestic and parochial, was not impressed. Carlyle’s gospel 
of “heroic vitalism” in relation with Nietzsche’s more ruthless view, 
and the latter-day developments of Gundolf and George, have lately 
been treated by Dr. Eric Bentley. And such titles as Sir Herbert 
Grierson’s lecture in 1930, Carlyle and Hitler, and W. Keller’s 
Fascist monograph of 1934, Carlyle und der Fiihrergedanke, sug- 
gest the uses to which this doctrine has been put by “the steel 
romanticism” of the Third Reich, by Rosenberg, Klages, Dacqué, 
and the journalists of the Siegrune. For the hero, says Carlyle, pre- 
figuring a “superior race,” works hand in glove with something he 
mystically hails as “the real tendency of the world”—which might 
currently be rendered as “the wave of the future.” To Carlyle, the 
hero, the exceptional man, served as counterweight to democracy, a 
form of government he detested. For he loved the grander days of 
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Frederick, when the masses bowed like ripe wheat before the con- 
queror’s breath, and the Cartesian test for common human existence 
ran, as it does in Germany today, “I obey—therefore I am.” 


II 


The influence of Carlyle upon Emerson is an old story. That 
of Carlyle upon Whitman (who reviewed Heroes and Hero-Worship 
for the Brooklyn Eagle in 1846) has also been shown convincingly. 
The word “hero” became a favorite with both Emerson and Whit- 
man: a concordance to their prose and poetry would show the scores 
of times each uses it. Emerson’s essay “Heroism” was published 
just over a century ago, in 1841, the year that Carlyle’s lectures on 
heroes, after various earlier pronouncements, were gathered in book 
form; Emerson’s Representative Men appeared in 1850. To Emer- 
son, the ratio of the hero to the mass, the One to the Many, “one, 
power; the other, distribution,” belongs to the pattern of unity-in- 
diversity that he sees everywhere. Demos is the centrifugal force; 
the hero, the focus in one person of racial and human excellence, is 
centripetal. The representative man, “the central man,” is the em- 
bodiment of man’s heroic energy at any given stage of history; 
behind him stands “the unexpressed greatness of the average man.” 
All men are made of strenuous stuff, “the central identity of all the 
individuals,” as Emerson terms it. “There are no common men,” he 
reports, finding grandeur nigh to dust, the hero to common clay. 

Unlike Carlyle, Emerson does not cherish the dictator as hero. 
He admires the purposeful leader, yet adds: “But I find him greater 
when he can abolish himself and all heroes, by letting in this element 
of reason, irrespective of persons, this . . . irresistible upward force, 
into our thought, destroying individualism. ... Then he is a mon- 
arch who gives a constitution to his people.” Thus, far above Napo- 
leon, stands Washington, the rejector of a crown, whose lengthened 
shadow becomes the institution of a republic. Greater than the kingly 
heroes of Shakespeare and Scott is the average man of principle, who 
without the fanfare of trumpets “takes in solitude the right step 
uniformly, on his private choice and disdaining consequences.” He 
will be hanged at his own gate rather than give up his freedom or 
suppress his convictions. To Emerson the hero is the purest incarna- 
tion of self-reliance—following a self-trust, he says, “which slights 
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the restraint of prudence.... That false prudence which dotes on 
health and wealth is the butt and merriment of heroism.” Similarly 
Whitman, in his “Song of Prudence”— 


Knows that the young man who composedly peril’d his life and lost it 
has done exceedingly well for himself without doubt, 

That he who never peril’d his life, but retains it to old age in riches and 
ease, has probably achiev’d nothing for himself worth mentioning. 


To these poets, the hero risks all, and by the economy of compen- 
sation gains all. This of course is the Christian paradox, and it 
appears trite only to an age which has lost the savor of the salty 
taste of sacrifice. 


Between the Old World and the New there is another significant 
difference. Carlyle rejected Napoleon from his highest ranks not 
because (as to Emerson) he was essentially a tin-plate hero, but because 
he ultimately failed. Heroes must never fail. But Emerson, with 
the nobler instincts of a New World idealism which has known 
Washington, Lincoln, and Lee, says that “a hero’s, a man’s success, 
is made up of failures . . . defeated all the time and yet to victory 
born.” Melville on the negative side exclaims in Clarel, “No failure 
like a harsh success,” while Whitman calls for “Vivas to those who 
have failed.” The artist as democrat, distrusting the superman so 
dear to Carlyle and the German romantics, finds his touchstone of 
the highest heroism in inward rather than outer victory. This tem- 
per leads readily to the hero’s immolation for his fellows, the nation, 
or the good of mankind. (According to Alfred Rosenberg and the 
current philosophers of Fascism, the role of sacrifice belongs to the 
hero-worshipper rather than to the hero—to the masses of the devout 
who are willing to die for the glory of the Over-Person, or the myth 
of State and Race he represents.) Hence, to a narrower view, at 
some points along the way, the American hero is allowed to ‘fail; 
indeed, he is a better democratic symbol if he does not always appear 
infallible and full of infinite magic. Whatever lip-service has been 
paid in America to the success story, it must be said that the average 
European is more intoxicated than are we by glory and efficiency. 
To us, with our territorial, industrial, and scientific pioneering, forg- 
ing ahead is an old story. In consequence the European, whether 
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artist or common citizen, is more apt to follow the music of imperial 
personalities, wherever it may lead. 

Emerson’s doctrine about heroes, as in other matters, is fissured 
with self-contradiction. His gospel of self-reliance, for example, 
seems weakened when he exhorts us to unreserved hero-worship: 
“We need never fear excessive influence.... Serve the great. Stick 
at no humiliation. ... Never mind the taunt of Boswellism. . . . 
Be another; not thyself.” His remark that “heroism feels and never 
reasons, and therefore is always right” is about as dubious as the 
morality of Carlyle or the bravado of the late T. E. Hulme. The 
catholicity which leads Emerson to find heroes not only in “a student 
of fishes, . . . a buffalo-hunting explorer, or a semi-savage Western 
general” (reserving seats in Valhalla, it would appear, for Agassiz, 
Kit Carson, and Zachary Taylor), but to exclaim “I like rough and 
smooth, ‘Scourges of God’ and ‘Darlings of the human race,’ ” may 
well drive us to despair, after all that he has been saying about moral 
motive. In fact, Emerson as hero-ologist has at least two flaws: 
his characteristic refusal to face the logic of his own statements 
(Nietzsche said that “when Emerson found meat hard to chew he 
put it back on his plate”), and second, his constitutional lack of 
warmth, of full-blooded democratic sympathy needed to give the 
pulse of life to this New World hero of his. At times he seems to 
be the sedentary man in love with the doer of deeds, the fragile 
scholar and artist thrilling—despite moral reservations—to the cosmic 
decisions of Caesar and his tribe, who had broken “the monotony 
of a decorous age.” By the pale lamplight of his Concord study, 
even John Brown looked like a hero of the first water. 


II 

Other artists in America besides Emerson were thinking about 
the Great Man. The time was seasonable: the youth of the Repub- 
lic, before the Golden Day tarnished into the Gilded Age. Manifest 
Destiny, spiritual as well as geographic, was in the air. The epic of 
the West was only half unrolled. Great comic legends—humor 
being a democratic safeguard against too slavish worship of super- 
men—were gathering about such names as those of Davy Crockett, 
the yaller flower of the forest, and Mike Fink, bully-boy of the Great 
River. Henry Thoreau, with his sense of Greece and the antique 
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heroic, thought whimsically how a new fable of Jason and the Argo- 
nauts might be made from Columbus, or of Ben Franklin as the 
Prometheus of the West who snatched heaven’s fire. After looking 
at a panorama of the Mississippi in 1851, Thoreau said: “I felt that 
this was the heroic age itself, though we know it not, for the hero 
is commonly the simplest and obscurest of men.” 

These words might have been the golden text for a poet whom 
Thoreau later met, and thought the greatest democrat of his age. 
To Emerson in his famous open letter of 1856 Walt Whitman wrote: 
“Always waiting untold in the souls of the armies of common people, 
is stuff better than anything that can possibly appear in the leadership 
of the same.” To Whitman the most durable hero is the simple 
farmer, sailor, mechanic, clerk—the democratic average—who realizes 
within himself what the poet calls “the spiritual, the divine faculty 
. . . [his] own Identity, body and soul.” In Democratic Vistas he 
criticizes “that favorite standard of the eminent writer [Carlyle], 
the rule of the best men, the born heroes and captains of the race.” 
He finds it too authoritarian, offending the dignity and equality of 
all men—meaning of course not equality in talent or intellect, but 
equality of rights, as Jefferson had promised, to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Even more sweepingly than by Emerson, 
Carlyle’s oligarchy of heroes is here turned to democratic use—for 
the average man is not simply a hero im posse but in esse. This con- 
cept of heroism—of the Unknown Soldier as greatest hero in any 
battle, even as the democracies in the first World War came at 
length symbolically to acknowledge—gave Whitman the key to his 
poetic mission, if we may believe his words in a discarded poem 
describing the origin of Leaves of Grass: 


Long I thought that knowledge alone would suffice me—O if I could but 
obtain knowledge! 

Then my lands engrossed me—Lands of the prairies, Ohio’s land, the 
southern savannas, engrossed me. . . 

Then I met the examples of old and new heroes—I heard of warriors, 
sailors, and all dauntless persons—And it seemed to me that I too 
had it in me to be as dauntless as any—and would be so. 


A notebook kept by Whitman in 1852, now in the Library of Con- 
gress, shows how the poet saved newspaper clippings of heroic deeds 
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by unknown men. He loved stories of rescue from shipwreck or 
burning buildings: firemen were his special admiration, whether he 
was addressing them in his Brooklyn newspaper days as “you heroic 
daredevils,” or, when Emerson visited him in New York, taking the 
Concord sage to what the latter described with a shudder as “a 
noisy fire-engine society.” 

For Whitman—to whom home and fireside and romantic love 
held scant personal attraction, so that, as Burroughs remarked, “patri- 
otism takes the place of family affection”—a special thrill came from 
tales of mass devotion to cause or country, the defenders of the 
Alamo and the martyrs of Goliad, the crew of the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Chesapeake. This seems to be the drift of Whit- 
man’s promise to “report all heroism from the American point of 
view.” In a characteristic medley of literature and phrenology, 
Whitman says his grand purpose is to draw the perfect American 
man and woman: “Majesty, passion, temper, amativeness, Romeo, 
Lear, Antony, immense self-esteem, but after democratic forms, 
measureless love, the old eternal elements of first-class humanity.” 
Yet at times he appears almost scornful of the mass. “I heed not 
and have never heeded . . . majorities,” he exclaims in A Backward 
Glance. “I have allow’d the stress of my poems from beginning to 
end to bear upon American individuality and assist it—not only 
because that is a great lesson in Nature, amid all her generalizing 
laws, but as counterpoise to the leveling tendencies of Democracy.” 
At this point he begins to sound curiously like Carlyle. Whitman’s 
awareness of the American paradox, still hardly resolved, of personal 
liberty versus the social contract, of individualism at odds with the 
collective interest, appears in the poem “With Husky-Haughty Lips, 
O Sea!” in the metaphor of sea against shore, the struggle of free- 
dom with the natural law. It is also revealed in “Chanting the 
Square Deific,” equating Jehovah with Satan, authority with revolt, 
to be reconciled by Christ or love in the harmony of Santa Spirita, 
that squares individualism with the social good. 

In earlier days, the decade of the fifties, Whitman’s basic hero is 
plainly Whitman, the poet-prophet, “the true son of God,” whose 
view embraces all of life. But he is also the typic man, and with 
the passing years this role grows less cocky, and wiser, more spir- 
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itual. According to the European romantics, pride and nobility are 
keynotes of the hero; he is aware of his superiority, of his divine 
right to lead. Whitman thus makes the only democratic transmuta- 
tion of this pride which is possible, in identifying the heroic self with 
a group or cosmic egoism. In later years the poet, whose tempera- 
mental inversion led him to seek among men for the missing com- 
rade, the Elder Brother, in terms of romantic worship, found his 
noblest hero in the memory of Lincoln, “the sweetest, wisest soul 
of all my days and lands.” Here was the perfect hero as democrat, 
at once the Captain and the Father—whose life was lived at the 
center of the most arduous epoch in Whitman’s century, and whose 
death was a transfiguration. Death itself, so compelling to Whit- 
man’s imagination, here reached its apogee of grandeur. “The grand 
deaths of the race . . . are its most important inheritance-value,” he 
wrote, “in some respects beyond its literature and art—(as the hero 
is beyond his finest portrait, and the battle itself beyond its choicest 
song or epic).” 
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IV 


By way of contrast, one might glance at the hero as treated by 
two artists of fatalistic temper, Hawthorne and Melville. Haw- 
thorne’s accent upon human sinfulness, and his doubts about man’s 
ability to improve himself, tell heavily against the creation of a 
perfect hero or a cult of hero-worship. (Even his article on Lincoln 
for the Atlantic, in 1862, had one paragraph deleted because of its 
cool detachment, talking of Lincoln’s sallow visage, his lack of re- 
finement, and rustic slyness.) The closest approach Hawthorne 
makes to the ideal man is in the familiar story of the Great Stone 
Face. Before the day when steam-drill and chisel were laid to Stone 
Mountain and Mount Rushmore—as our American way of writing 
epic poetry—this Face inspired Ernest with an ideal greater than 
himself. A born hero-worshipper, Ernest rejects in turn the mer- 
chant prince, the great soldier, the old man eloquent, and even the 
poet seer—while unconsciously growing to resemble the ideal himself, 
in joining gentleness to strength and sincerity to the power of words, 
as a lay preacher in the mountains. But Hawthorne nowhere creates 
a full-length, satisfying portrait of an ideal man or woman. As 
Professor Austin Warren has remarked, his “good” characters are 
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weak—Phoebe, Clifford, Priscilla, Kenyon, Hilda—while his domi- 
nant ones, with the strength of mind or will appropriate to heroes, 
are evil—Ethan Brand, Chillingworth, Judge Pyncheon, Hollings- 
worth. Through intellectual audacity, pride, or arrogance they sin 
against the light. At their worst, as in Judge Pyncheon, they recall 
the villains of melodrama; at their best they suggest the Lucifer of 
Milton, another product of the Puritan logic. In Hawthorne’s nature 
a timidity of self-trust was apparent. “The greatest obstacle to being 
heroic,” says Coverdale, “is the doubt whether one may not be going 
to play the fool; the truest heroism is to resist the doubt; and the 
profoundest wisdom is to know when it ought to be resisted, and 
when obeyed.” To the shy, austerely critical Hawthorne the per- 
plexity of finding heroism in its pure state, free from vanity, postur- 
ing, and some tincture of baseness—in this bewildering composite of 
“life . .. made up of marble and mud”—was the chief bar to regard- 
ing any mortal man as hero. 

Melville, bolder than Hawthorne, also understood the mingling 
of marble and mud. The pattern was inextricably woven of good 
and evil, two essentially different strands, and the result was “ambi- 
guities.” The pity of life overmastered the pomp and exaltation 
of it. A witness to cruelty and suffering below decks on a man-o’-war, 
rubbing elbows with bullies and slaves, Melville could not share 
Carlyle’s bookish love for masterful men. The magnetism of super- 
men seemed to him one of the most grievous superstitions of our 
race. “One drop of hero-blood will deify a fool,” he cried, in brand- 
ing Napoleon “the Mars and Moloch of our times.” In White-Jacket 
he calls physical courage “the most common and vulgar of the vir- 
tues; the only one shared with us by the beasts of the field; the one 
most apt, by excess, to run into viciousness.” As truly as Whitman 
he believed in the innate manliness of man, “the image of God,” 
which makes “a thief in jail as honorable a personage as Gen. George 
Washington.” Yet, “it seems an inconsistency,” he adds, “to assert 
unconditional democracy in all things, and yet to confess a dislike to 
all mankind—in the mass. But not so.” Like Jonathan Swift, Mel- 
ville saw the dignity and pathos in individuals, while hating the 
barbarism in that congeries of them called civilization. In Moby- 
Dick he says that “men may seem detestable as joint stock-companies 
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and nations; knaves, fools, and murderers there may be . . . but man, 
in the ideal, is so noble and so sparkling, such a grand and glowing 
creature” that we should seek to preserve for him “that democratic 
dignity which, on all hands, radiates without end from God.” Re- 
calling the swart convict Bunyan who was given the pale poetic 
pearl, the crippled pauper Cervantes, and humble Andrew Jackson 
exalted “higher than a throne,” he knows that God calls his mightiest 
“from the kingly commons.” Answering Father Mapple’s question 
“What is man?” he finds man a dark mystery, a frail but gallant 
craft set afloat upon a tide of change, insecurity, and unknown terrors. 
Design and progress are but illusions. Reality itself is the final 
illusion, as for the Mark Twain of The Mysterious Stranger. What 
then is the hero’s part? The answer is still, Trust thyself. A man 
can do neither more nor less. 

Melville’s creations recall his theory of “original” characters, 
expressed in T'he Confidence Man: that vital ones (Hamlet, Don 
Quixote, Satan, and should we add Ahab and Pierre?) are not neat, 
consistent, fitting smoothly into the contours of plot, but instead vast, 
chaotic, magnetic, drawing the acts of others into their field of force. 
Ahab, with his bravery, intellect, and fanatic pride—the demon of 
the ego—demonstrates how the born leader, the tragic hero, may 
draw all near him into the vortex of death. Not even Starbuck, the 
“steadfast” man, can resist him. For Ahab, like Prometheus with 
the vulture at his flank, like Hawthorne’s Roderick Elliston with 
the serpent in his bosom, is driven on by his own “diseased self- 
contemplation.” One recalls Melville’s earlier words: “All men 
tragically great are made so through a certain morbidness. Be sure 
of this, O young ambition, all mortal greatness is but disease.” We 
are reminded of what Max Nordau says about genius as degeneration. 
If the genius of Ahab is leadership, and its disease pride of will, the 
talent of Pierre is creative, being that of artist and idealist who fol- 
lows his heart (the path missed by Ethan Brand and the strong men 
of Hawthorne)—yet comes as inevitably to grief, destroying others 
in his ruin. Pierre, we are told, goes in search of “those Hyper- 
borean regions, to which enthusiastic Truth, and Earnestness, and 
Independence, will invariably lead a mind fitted by nature for pro- 
found and fearless thought, [where] all objects are seen in a dubious, 
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uncertain, and refracting light.” In this region the compass of 
ordinary moral judgment cannot find its true North: Pierre’s noblest, 
most unselfish acts result in evil, suffering, and despair. We have 
reached the antipodes to Whitman’s serene hope— 


Are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! 


Clarel shows Melville still in the grip of despair, but after long 
silence, in his last novel, Billy Budd, the artist wins an austere vic- 
tory. Here he fashions his ideal hero, Billy the Handsome Sailor, 
“g sort of upright barbarian,” manly, simple, innocent of the world’s 
guile. He too has the magnetic talisman of leadership—“a virtue 
went out of him, sugaring the sour ones”—yet his sole enemy by 
unreasoning malice, Claggart, with the connivance of circumstance 
brings him to a noose at the yardarm; while his commander, Cap- 
tain Vere, who loves Billy as a son, is inflexible as Abraham offering 
up Isaac. Unable at length to solve the mystery of iniquity, Mel- 
ville now accepts the result with stoicism. “We fight at command,” 
but for “the law and rigor of it, we are not responsible.” Men must 
endure their going hence, Melville saw—in this pure statement of 
the tragic view. We are juster than the unjust gods, more pitiful 
than they. Overarched by the dark sky of evil and cruel irony, 
Youth stands with calm charity. 

In conclusion, we see that some of the grave dilemmas of the 
nineteenth century were posed under the guise of heroes and hero- 
worship. From the wreckage of Victorian creeds Carlyle salvaged 
his faith in the Great Man, saying “there is at bottom nothing else 
admirable.” While Nietzsche and others were making this cult into 
a bulwark for autocracy, for the Fishrerprinzip, Emerson and Whit- 
man were shaping it to the democratic spirit of the West by seeing 
Everyman as hero—even while they held in perilous balance the 
counterclaims of individual liberty and the social good. Meanwhile 
the spectre of determinism, whether inherited from Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards, or lately evoked by Herbert Spencer, Galton, 
John Fiske, and the environmentalists, impeached the free will of 
all men and particularly that of the hero, token of individualism 
pur sang. On the philosophic front, William James in his essay 
“Great Men and Their Environment,” in The Will to Believe, 
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tried to answer Spencer’s theory that the Great Man is merely the 
puppet of sociological predestination by asserting that, whereas en- 
vironment selects the man hailed as “great” in his day, yet this 
man in turn moulds the coming age—as did Washington and Bolivar 
—and establishes a pattern of leadership, of institutions, affecting the 
destiny of millions yet unborn. Likewise the artist, innately hostile 
to determinism (which spoiled his view of tragedy and of human 
dignity), sought by various shifts to preserve the heroic stature of 
man. Hawthorne took refuge in a Providence that to some degree 
was human and personal, working for good through mankind, His 
earthly instruments; of these instruments the artist made his sec- 
ondary heroes, timid and priggish as they often are, and of God his 
ultimate Hero, the source of justice and the primal will. Melville, 
however, found no solace in such compromise, but restored full dig- 
nity and courage to man—now even grander, no doubt, because there 
was no God to uphold his hands or promise him the rewards of valor. 











CURIOSITIES IN THE ANT WORLD 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 


HE CONSTANT observer of ants is sometimes fortunate 

enough to witness an occurrence which repays him for what- 
ever monotony he may have experienced on a thousand previous 
occasions, an occurrence that suggests facets of ant character that 
have never before been evidenced, or perhaps even suspected; occa- 
sions when ants show every appearance of human reason, human 
emotions, human concepts; occasions sometimes when they are just 
as startlingly inhuman, though these are much more rare. In the 
many years since Solomon noticed that ants gather their food in the 
harvest, many such observations have been made, and by their in- 
terest no less than by their significance, they deserve compiling. The 
incidents here recorded are selected from an extensive literature not 
only for their interest, but also because they have been observed by 
well-known myrmecologists or, in some cases, by several different 
persons, 

“After the invaders,” writes Mrs. Mary Treat of a slave-making 
ant, Formica sanguinea, “were well settled in their conquered home, I 
noticed some singular-looking ants which had been left in the old 
formicary. Bringing my lens to aid me, I found that these ants—both 
masters and slaves—were covered with parasites. A single specimen 
looked like a mere speck, scarcely visible to the unassisted eye, but 
so numerous were they on many of the ants that it gave them the 
appearance of being covered with a white fungus. I supplied them 
with sugar and honey, of which the slaves partook freely and with 
which they fed their infested masters. The war spirit was not yet 
quenched in these red marauders. They walked about with extended 
mandibles, ready to fight whatever might come in their way. They 
attacked the flies and bees that were attracted to the honey as fiercely 
as ever. 

“While I was watching these ants and wondering at their sagacity, 
my attention was attracted to two ants approaching the old home; 
they were both slave-makers, and one was walking backward and 
leading the other by the tip of the antennae, as if afraid of con- 
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tamination. She led her up the little hillock and left her near the 
door. The ant thus left was infested with a few parasites, not 
visible without the aid of a lens. She made no attempt to return 
with her conductor, and soon disappeared within what had now 
become a lazaretto. 

“My attention was now wholly directed to the conductor, who 
had started toward home. She soon stopped to make her toilet— 
rubbing herself on the ground and then standing nearly upright and 
passing her forelegs over her body. After going on a few feet, she 
stopped and repeated the performance. After completing it to her 
satisfaction, she soon reached the outer boundaries of home, where 
she was stopped, first by one and then another of her comrades. In 
some instances they held their antennae together for the space of a 
minute or two, as if conversing; others merely touched the antennae 
and passed along. Having satisfied them that she was all right, she 
was soon mingling with the rest unchallenged. 

“T returned to the lazaretto and picked up a good many of the 
infested ants and dropped them into alcohol. On placing them under 
the microscope I found the parasite to be a species of mite. These 
mites, like aphides, increase with astonishing rapidity and are easily 
transmitted from ant to ant. I put one of the infested ants from 
the old nest in a glass jar with earth in the bottom three or four 
inches in depth. I then introduced twenty ants from the new nest, 
ten blacks and ten reds, entirely free from mites. In a little more 
than a week every ant was nearly covered with parasites. 

“Tt will be seen from this how necessary it was for the com- 
munity to rid itself of all the infested ants. But none the less mar- 
vellous does it appear that such insignificant creatures should mani- 
fest so much wisdom and forethought. All the ants of the new 
nest, so far as I could see, were free from the pests; but I have not 
the least doubt that the one led up to the old nest by the antennae 
was brought from the new home. The behavior of the conductor 
and the way in which her companions met her were proof of this.” 

After this remarkable event, my own observation of intelligent 
helpfulness may seem almost commonplace. The plaster in one of 
my nests had not been well formed, so that there was considerable 
room, in places, between the plaster and the covering glass. In mov- 
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ing the nest, two ants were caught in this space, a large and a small, 
the large one outermost, that is, on the nest side. After the nest was 
in place, a small worker came along and examined the situation. She 
then squeezed herself between the two imprisoned ants, forcing the 
larger one outward towards the edge. She next extricated herself 
from her awkward position, and pulled the major by the legs, which 
were now projecting. When the major was out, the minor became 
accessible, and was speedily rescued. 

A few cases of abnormalities have been noted, one of which was 
my own observation. On the outskirts of Princeton there was located 
a huge mound of Formica subsericea, which I observed frequently in 
passing. One sunny afternoon I observed an unusual individual 
promenading on the dome of the nest accompanied by and appar- 
ently guided by two normal ants. I watched this group until they 
approached one of the nest entrances, whereupon I took the abnormal 
ant for closer examination. The hard covering of the head had 
swollen until it was five or six times its normal width, and almost 
as large as an ordinary worker ant; leaving the pulpy true head as 
a small mass of matter almost lost in the cavernous expanse of the 
enormous shell. Under such circumstances it was obvious that con- 
tact between the outer and inner parts of the organs of the head were 
lost, and the ant was deprived of the use of its sense organs. For the 
duration of its life, whatever that might have been, it was dependent 
upon its sisters for all necessary care of its body, direction, and feed- 
ing, which last must have been particularly difficult to accomplish. 

Many observations illustrate the ability of ants to meet situations 
in an unusual way. Thus the Rev. H. C. McCook found some agri- 
cultural ants that stripped a tree of leaves in order that their nest 
should not be shaded. Another example is given by Miss Adele M. 
Fielde: 


“One afternoon in the summer of 1901 I inadvertently left, 
upon the base of a Lubbock nest in the laboratory, a score or two of 
ants, Stenamma fulvum, with a few of their larvae and a little damp 
earth. Before the next noonday they had built with particles of the 
earth what looked like a roundish hut, not more than two centimeters 
long, with a doorway and a smoke-hole. Its outside shape was like 
that of one of their recesses in their wild nests. They had carried 
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their larvae into it, and had thereby screened them from light and 
from the wind. The air of the room was dry, and after a few hours 
the edifice disintegrated from the evaporation of its moisture. 

“These ants live under loose stones and among the roots of 
grasses, and do not build habitations on a surface. In opening scores 
of their nests, I have never found any similar structure. The little 
hut seems to be evidence of a purposeful adjustment to new 
conditions.” 

In attempting to isolate trees to protect them from the attacks 
of aphid-herding ants, Dr. R. S. Woglum, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, reports: “Grass and weeds quickly spring up beneath the 
trees and in contact with a tree leaf furnish a bridge which is in- 
variably discovered by the ants. In fact the ants may find access to a 
tree by way of a blade of grass which comes in contact with a leaf 
of the tree momentarily stirred by the wind. In one case a branch 
of a banded tree rested against a telephone pole and gave a means 
of reaching the tree. The branch was pruned and the telephone pole 
banded, yet the infestation persisted. It was finally discovered that 
the ants crawled along a guide wire to the top of the telephone pole 
and thence down to a part where a single leaf momentarily touched 
the pole as moved by the wind. This was the signal for the per- 
sistent little pests quickly to mount the leaf while others moved to 
the pole.” 


J. Traherne Moggridge writes: “I have observed on more than one 
occasion that when digging into an ants’ nest I have thrown out an 
elater larva, the ants would cluster round it and direct it towards some 
smal] opening in the soil, which it would quickly enlarge and dis- 
appear down. At other times, however, the ants would take no 
notice of the elater, and it is my belief that the attentions paid to it 
on former occasions were purely selfish, and that they intended to 
avail themselves of the tunnel thus made down into the soil, with a 
view of reopening communications with the galleries and graneries 
concealed below, the approaches to which had been covered up. I 
have frequently watched the ants make use of these passages mined 
by the elater on these occasions.” 


Do ants have a sense of humor? It would almost seem so, 
judging from this account by Dr. Gideon Lincecum: “They do not 
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interrupt, in any way that I have discovered, the small black erratic 
ant, when it comes on their pavement. They even permit the erratic 
ants to erect cities on any portion of the incorporated limits, and do 
not molest them. It may be that the little fellows serve them some 
purpose, But when they build too many of their confederate cities on 
the pavement of the agricultural ant, it seems to be an inconvenience to 
them in some way, but they do not go to war with them, nor attempt 
to rid themselves of the inconvenience by any forcible means. They, 
however, do get clear of them, and that by instituting a regular 
system of deceptive and vexatious obstructions. The deception is 
manifested in the fact that it appears to have suddenly become neces- 
sary to raise the mound two or three inches higher, and also to widen 
the base considerably. Forthwith are seen swarming out upon the 
pavement hosts of ants, who go rapidly to work, and bringing the 
little black balls which are thrown up by the earthworms in great 
quantities everywhere in the prairie soil, they heap them up, first 
at the base of the mound, widening till all the near erratic ant 
cities are covered up. At the same time, they raise the entire pave- 
ment an inch or so, and in prosecuting this part of the national work 
deposit abundantly more balls upon and around the erratic ant cities 
than anywhere else. The little ants bore upwards through the hard 
sun-dried balls, which are constantly accumulating—getting worse 
every hour—until the obstruction has become so great that they can no 
longer keep their cities open; and, finding that there is no remedy 
for the growing difficulty, they peaceably evacuate the premises. 
There is found on almost every pavement, at this season of the year, 
three or four small pyramidal mounds, that have been constructed 
for the purpose of crowding out the little erratic ants.” 

Romance among ants is much more remarkable than among mam- 
mals, since the normal procedure of mating is for copulation to take 
place for a few minutes during the marriage-flight, with the couples 
separating immediately and the males dying during the succeeding 
night. Yet Miss Fielde found ants capable of affection and even of 
devotion. She tells this story: 

“The history of this little pair illustrates interesting traits of these 
ants. The two were taken from different colonies on a sunny morning 
after a heavy rain, September 17, 1900. They were immediately 
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placed by themselves in a Petri cell, and were at once friendly. The 
courtship or honeymoon was distinguished by mutual devotion. The 
one was rarely beyond the touch of the other, and the satisfaction 
of the two in their companionship was apparently equal. If the 
queen moved the king usually followed. If the king failed in con- 
stancy of attention to her, the queen approached and by a side stroke 
of her antenna made him aware of herself. The queen was excep- 
tional in retaining all her wings until after she deposited her first 
two eggs, on the 15th of November, two months after swarming. 
She laid twenty-eight eggs before she lost the wings of one side, on 
Decernber 7, and she laid many more before her last wing fell off 
in January. 

“From the first egg-laying, the king and queen both watched 
over the eggs, one of them remaining on guard when the other went 
to the opposite side of the cell to eat. The king watched over the 
eggs in the absence of the queen, but he never lifted them nor carried 
them about as did the queen. 

“On the death of the king, December 28, after more than a 
hundred days of wedlock, as he lay prone on his back with outspread 
wings, the queen piled her twenty eggs upon him, and hung over 
the body persistently. On the ensuing days I separated the body, 
the queen and the eggs, first by a distance of a half-inch, then of an 
inch, then of two inches, then of three inches, and in a few hours 
after each separation the queen had brought the body and the eggs 
together again and stood with her head lowered over them, her mouth 
usually near the king’s mouth. On the fifth day after his death, I 
moved his body to the opposite side of the cell, and separated it 
from the eggs by an intricate route between the sponges. The dis- 
tracted queen at once set out in search of her treasures, and in her 
efforts during the next two days to bring the body and eggs together, 
she so scattered the eggs that, fearing the loss of them, I took out 
the shriveled body, collected the eggs, and left the queen alone with 
them in a cleaned cell. 

“Two males, one the issue of a worker’s egg, the other of a 
queen’s egg, were later on introduced separately into her cell, and 
were killed and dismembered by her.” 

The same author encountered a most curious occurrence for which 
no adequate explanation has been given. 
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“I had a small artificial nest containing twelve workers of 
Cremastogaster lineolata that had spent the first month of their lives 
in a mixed colony of Lasius latipes, Stenamma fulvum, and their own 
kind. They had then been transferred to their present abode, where 
they had lived for eleven months, never meeting ants of other 
species, except upon a few rare occasions when I introduced a visitor 
into their nest. On August 20, 1904, they were happily occupied in 
the care of some promising pupae from their old wild nest, when I 
dropped into their nursery a single Lasius latipes, somewhat larger 
and probably older than any of their number. She was a stranger 
from the wild nest of their quondam associates. As I dropped the 
strong-smelling, vigorous yellow worker into their nest, I glanced 
at my watch to note the minutes they would spend in slaying the 
intruder. When I looked back at the ants, I was at once impressed 
by the curious and sudden change in the positions of all the little black 
Cremastogasters and by the remarkable rigidity of five of them. 
Five were in the food-room, and they do not enter further into this 
narration; two were on the roof-pane of the nursery; and five were 
motionless under the touches of the Lasius, who, instead of fleeing 
or hiding, as do ants who are among enemies outnumbering them, 
was traversing two sides of the nursery at a leisurely-rapid pace from 
the hallway to the corner where there was a little pile of pupae, and 
then on to the next corner where there was a similar pile. She made 
more than eleven journeys to and fro, taking nearly the same track, 
sometimes walking over an ant or two, sometimes brushing the side 
of one as she passed, sometimes slightly varying her route so as to 
pass between two. Whatever her course, every ant of the five 
swayed the abdomen slowly toward her as she passed, and swayed 
it back as soon as she had passed it. This swaying of the abdomen, with 
slight movements of the antennae, were the only signs of life given 
by any of the five ants during forty-five minutes. Meantime one of 
the other residents came down from the roof-pane, and while the 
yellow ant was at the hallway with the heads of all the spellbound 
ones turned away from her, this solicitous sister went and touched 
three of the entranced ones, but failing to rouse them, she withdrew 
again beyond the line of the yellow visitor’s march. I was observ- 
ing the ants through a pane of orange-tinted glass which protected 
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them from such light as they were aware of, and I several times 
lifted the pane, letting the daylight fall full upon them, but even 
this stimulant did not impel any of them to move. 

“During all this time none of the five ants that were in the food- 
room returned through the only ingress, the hallway; and the young, 
ordinarily attended upon without intermission, were wholly neg- 
lected. The yellow ant finally stayed awhile in the hallway, and 
within the ensuing five minutes the three ants farthest from the hall- 
way began to walk slowly forward. I then shoved the other two 
with the end of a needle, and they also moved slowly about. 

“T did not again look into this nest until the following morning, 
when I found the yellow ant dead, and carried to the rubbish pile. 
I then introduced another ant of the same colony and of the same 
appearance, but this second ant was no Svengali, and only the expected 
thereupon happened. 

“Yet another, introduced later, came in like manner to an imme- 
diate and violent death.” 

Several observers, including the present author, have seen cases 
of apparent judicial punishment in ants. As an example, I give here 
Mrs. Treat’s account: 

“On the following day I visited a colony which I had deprived 
of its queen, and now saw several groups of small workers, each in 
a compact mass, surrounding a soldier. It looked as if the entire 
community had come out of the formicary and were holding the 
amazons responsible for the loss of their queen. Here a group was 
dragging one by the antennae, while the poor creature was lying on 
its back, with legs drawn close to the body, and not offering the 
least resistance to the indignities that were heaped upon her. Another 
group was acting quite differently; they had not progressed so far in 
their proceedings with the prisoner, for prisoners these large amazons 
certainly were; first one and then another of the little workers would 
reach up and touch her antennae as if questioning her. Sometimes 
one would repeat the operation several times, to which the soldier 
would always respond by bending down her antennae, as her great 
head towered above her questioners. 

“The group that was dragging the soldier, soon executed her by 
severing the body at the waist, or pedicel, where the thorax is joined 
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to the abdomen. The executioner was a minor worker who fastened 
its jaws, or mandibles, to the culprit, never letting go its hold until 
the body separated. The group then dispersed, left their victim and 
went to other gatherings, and if they could find no opening around 
the prisoner, they mounted upon the backs of their fellows so as to 
be within reaching distance or to learn all that was going on at the 
trial. Why the prisoner did not try to defend herself against her 
persecutors was a mystery I could not fathom. With her superior 
size and strength, and powerful head and mandibles she could have 
crushed any number of her small assailants. 

“The head and thorax of the severed victim walked around with 
distended jaws, but now no attention was paid to it, and it soon 
wandered off in the grass and was lost to sight. Whether all the 
soldiers met the same fate, I did not learn, as the proceedings were 
slow, continuing four or five days. At the end of this time all of 
the soldiers had disappeared, and the minor workers were busily 
engaged in repairing the damages to their formicary. But this did 
not argue that the amazons were all killed, as they are very seldom 
seen outside of the home except in time of battle or some other 
emergency.” 

Finally, I must mention that numerous observers agree that ants 
bury their dead, and that on some occasions they distinguish between 
their own citizens and aliens or between masters and slaves. In itself 
this fact is remarkable enough: its implications are even more star- 
tling. For among human beings, ceremonial treatment of the dead 
is a result, not only of emotional regard for the dead person, but also 
of the belief in the persistence of life after death; and the discovery 
of graves of primitive men of the Mousterian period is considered 
in anthropology an evidence of religious feelings in those early times. 
Can it be that ants, as well as men, believe in a God and a Heaven? 














TORYISM’S LAST STAND 


CHARLES WHIBLEY AND HIS “MUSINGS WITHOUT 
METHOD” 


RICHARD D. ALTICK 


R A JEREMIAH who for no less than thirty years preached 
the gospel of die-hard Toryism in each issue of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Charles Whibley has received singularly little notice. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s essay on Whibley’s long-lived monthly department, 
“Musings Without Method,” represents virtually the only attempt 
yet made to point out Whibley’s importance. Yet a whole book 
could well be devoted to this vivid, indeed lurid, side light of 
twentieth-century English journalism. The fact that the “Musings” 
must have established a record of some sort (they appeared in 347 
out of a possible 360 issues of Blackwood’s in the thirty years begin- 
ning in February, 1900, and amount in the mass to more than a 
million and a quarter words) is itself something to be reckoned 
with. And even if it is true, as Mr. Robert Lynd has suggested to 
me, that Whibley was preaching only to the converted, the very ex- 
istence of a sizable body of believers in the sort of views I shall 
describe in these pages is a phenomenon which historians of contem- 
porary Britain cannot afford wholly to ignore. Bedrock Toryism, 
the political fundamentalism which seemingly can find expression 
only in invective, did not breathe its last early in the century in, 
among other places, the inflammatory pages of Leo Maxse’s National 
Review. It was nurtured until no more than a decade ago in the 
columns of one of the oldest and most respectable periodicals in the 
Empire. And just as we cannot possess a full spectrum of the 
elements in the political atmosphere of the Edwardian era without 
referring to “Musings Without Method” between 1900 and 1914, 
so too when the time comes to write the full history of Britain be- 
tween wars men must turn to the bound volumes of Blackwoouw’s 
between 1918 and 1930. 
Like that other irreconcilable, George Saintsbury, Whibley was a 
professional man of letters. A member of the Henley coterie in the 
nineties, he became a prolific journalist and made a reputation as a 
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specialist in the literature of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
France and England. The “Musings,” accordingly, have other in- 
terests besides politics: especially in the earlier years, Whibley 
devoted his monthly space on many occasions to mellow causeries on 
art and life and letters. But we are concerned here only with those 
hundreds of instances in which Whibley vented his spleen against 
the heretics who infested the realm—against Liberal, Laborite, and 
Conservative alike. 


I 


For he was by no means a party man. He was a Tory by principle, 
and he remained rigidly true to that principle through the long years 
that saw the Tory party compromise again and again with the forces 
of change. This was his unchangeable credo: 


In truth, only Toryism has ever preserved a state from ruin. And by 
Toryism we mean .. . that sound body of opinion which guided the 
world before the heresies of the French Revolution, repeated parrot- 
wise, befogged the brains of men. Now, Toryism is based upon a belief 
in the past, upon the firm conviction that that which has stood the test 
of years is best suited to our needs. For the genuine Tory, tradition is 
a kind of faith. He knows that to snap the bond which binds us to our 
ancient beliefs is to destroy that which our forefathers have perfected and 
handed down to us. It is clear to his mind that the accumulated wisdom 
of centuries is of higher worth than the reckless conjectures of one vain 
man. He refuses to sacrifice his knowledge, which comes of long experi- 
ence, to the guess-work of the moment—to guess-work, that is, which 
never once in the course of history has achieved anything but massacre. 


His ideal England seems to have been synthesized from the best 
features of two distinct epochs: the eighteenth century, when his ideal 
rulers, the intelligent, altruistic gentlemen of the kingdom, were most 
conspicuously exalted, and the middle ages, when the people were 
kept in their rightful place by the tough bonds of the feudal system. 
But during the three decades in which he was British journalism’s 
loudest exponent of the political philosophy which had gone out of 
fashion in 1832, things became so bad in England that he would have 
found a sufficient utopia in a mere return to conditions as they were 
before the Liberal revolution of 1906, when, despite the outward 
semblances of democracy, power still was safely vested in a concealed 
oligarchy. 
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Whibley’s entire faith was placed in the ability of the chosen few 
to govern wisely and well. He never deviated from his belief that 
control by a ruling caste—he did not hesitate to use the term—must 
result in the prosperity of the nation. The country’s whole strength, 
he said, lies in the small minority whose roots strike deepest into 
ancient English tradition—who embody, through some mystic process 
which Whibley implicitly believed in but never troubled to explain, 
all the accumulated wisdom of the ages through which their families 
have held power. To him England’s salvation lay in a return to 
power of the class which had directed her destinies before the rise 
to supremacy of the urban manufacturers, the middle-class Whigs 
whom he detested, not because he distrusted wealth (the rich, he 
said, “are . . . too zealous in the performance of public duties not 
to profit [the nation] conspicuously”) but because the man of busi- 
ness can never have the great genius in government which the aristo- 
crat derives from the accumulated weight and authority of his 
ancestors. 


Whibley would have placed no real restriction upon the power of 
the ruling few. The work of the government need not be open to 
inspection or criticism by those who are governed. Government by 
Parliament may, if really necessary, be tolerated as a sop to the 
people; but the real constructive work of the nation must remain 
intrusted to the Cabinet. “Few laws,” he said, “are ever passed 
which have the smallest result for good or evil upon the community. 
The affairs of the nation are best administered . . . in silence and 
secrecy. This part of the country’s business, the only important part, 
remains unaffected by the violence and garrulity of the House of 
Commons.” Admittedly, the ministers may sometimes be in error. 
But that is no excuse for loud public criticism of them. 


If the State be unsound, we would not have its disease concealed from our 
Ministers, who are its proper doctors; but no good can come of showing its 
sores, hideously exaggerated, at the street-corner. And however unsound 
it may be, it does not yet stand in need of such nostrums as quacks and 
charlatans may prescribe. There is a dignified method of treatment 
ordained by our constitution, and if the doctors, now seated at what our 
critics would call the “bedside,” are inefficient, there is a very simple way 
of discharging them. 
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But clearly he meant to substitute another set of doctors from the 
charmed circle. 

Whibley adhered, then, to the ancient belief that the state is 
supreme. It exists to direct the lives of the people, though inde- 
pendent of the people’s will. The theory of the social contract, all 
the mumbo-jumbo of the French philosophers and Jefferson and 
Locke, were to him the rankest blasphemies. The people have no 
political rights. That “the king can do no wrong,” Whibley main- 
tained, is a principle; but that “the people can do no wrong” is 
merely “a foolish fallacy.” Since the king and his loyal servants 
can do no wrong, and the people, while occasionally they may err in 
the direction of wisdom, are more likely to be wrong than right, the 
only reasonable conclusion must be that the people must repose un- 
questioning faith in the wisdom of the governing few. 

No English writer in recent times has surpassed Whibley in his 
detestation of English democracy. He described the whole march 
of history from the French Revolution to the present day not, as 
most men have seen it, as a slow, painful triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples; rather, the past hundred and fifty years have witnessed only 
the shameful worship of superstitions. The rightful rulers of nations 
have basely renounced all the lessons of the past, and bent the knee 
to that vulgar, noisy despot, the People. 

He found nothing in speculation or experience to prove the doc- 
trine of equality anything more than a succession of endlessly mis- 
chievous slogans. “Men are not born equal, and will never grow to 
equality until brains be penalized and energy be regarded as a deadly 
sin.” He felt himself and his kind superior beyond cavil to his 
typical democrat: the John Smith who goes with his father to get 
the latter’s old-age pension, and then to the Three Feathers to help 
him spend it—the average citizen who strains his mentality and his 
muscle no more than is required to mark an X on a piece of paper 
and drop it in the ballot-box. Leveling, Whibley never tired of 
preaching, can take place only in one direction—downward. The 
people cannot rise above their ordained position; they can only drag 
their betters down to their own station. “The old-fashioned respect 
for age and service has long since been forgotten. Today everybody 
is as good as his neighbor, or better, and the doctrine of equality 
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is busy leveling down the ancient eminences.” Whibley read into 
the people’s deliberate purpose what, in his view, must be the in- 
evitable result of the measures they enforced upon the nation in the 
first third of the twentieth century—old-age pensions, the dole, multi- 
plied income-tax rates, other socialistic devices: “Unhappily the whole 
design and purpose of modern life is to pamper the degenerate and to 
preserve the unfit.” 

He could never for a moment see that there might be an element 
of justice in the agitation for more equitable distribution of wealth; 
justice, in his philosophy, was always secondary to the resumption of 
the status guo ante in class distinctions. The rich are rich by virtue 
of the intelligence they have applied to the amassing of their wealth 
and by the accident of inheritance, which is no more shameful than 
intelligence. The poor are poor because it is so decreed in nature. 
“An inequality of means is a necessary part of modern life. Bad or 
good, it has always prevailed and still prevails”—and, inferentially, 
always will prevail. Therefore in the eagerness of the lower classes 
to employ their voting-power to relieve the rich of some of their 
wealth, Whibley could see nothing but abject greed. 

The apparition of the beggar on horseback, “who will ride 
straight to perdition and carry his country with him,” was never 
absent from his mind. He darted a frequent lance at the concept of 
“the people’s mandate,” which if carried to its logical conclusion 
means “that a Minister is bound in duty to connive at the ruin of 
his country merely because the majority demands it.” For “the 
mind of the People, naturally ignorant and disorderly, is easily in- 
flamed,” and therefore easy prey to the demagogues who persuade 
them that they have more wisdom and more expert knowledge than 
the ministers they elect and dismiss at will. So long as the ballot- 
box exists, Britain must be governed by a policy of strict opportunism. 
And at the end of the road that leads in that direction lies disaster 
to home and empire. 

The increasing veneration of the ballot-box Whibley condemned 
not only as an evidence of the moral weakness of the Tory govern- 
ment, which had preferred an easy compromise to standing firm on 
its ancient prerogative, but also as a downright farce, in which “the 
opinion of a thousand fools is better than the opinion of one wise 
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man.” And at each successive extension of the right to vote he 
pointed out that the admission to the polls of additional millions of 
morons would mean a further weakening of the influence of the 
intelligent minority. 

He yearned for the halcyon days before the passage of the Re- 
form Bills, when the power of the English masses was effectively 
limited by the restriction of the franchise, by “the reasonable creation 
of pocket-boroughs, by the plural vote, and by other artifices which 
seem absurd to those who know no other sanctity than numbers. . . . 
The ownership vote is abolished altogether, and the ownership vote, 
which is cast on the side of solidity and strength, cannot be foregone 
without danger to the State.” And the completion of the enfran- 
chisement of women in 1926 spelt the final doom of intelligence in 
government. “By enfranchising many more thousands,” he pre- 
dicted, the government “will make complete the disenfranchisement 
of all those who alone are fit to vote.” 

And so Whibley’s whole political philosophy in “Musings With- 
out Method” was based upon the conviction that the age’s belief in 
democracy was “a mere article of blind faith, which persuades the 
foolish to believe that a man’s usefulness increases with his incom- 
petence.” He expressed the hope that “we shall some day come to 
our senses, and discover that it is hardly worth while to destroy 
civilization merely to keep alive an exploded superstition.... Ifa 
decent and orderly life is still to be lived upon this continent, the 
twentieth century must mitigate or annul the baleful work accom- 
plished in the field of democratic politics by the nineteenth.” “This, 
then,” he concluded, “is the work which lies before us: to destroy 
democracy, or at least to render it innocuous.” 


II 

It would be possible to compile from the “Musings” a full 
catechism of extreme Tory dogma, so often did Whibley preach the 
abiding principles of his creed. But learned and reasoned though 
his pages were, their design was never merely to instruct in the 
reactionary theory of government. The purpose of the “Musings” 
was primarily to apply the acids of high Tory criticism to each new 
national problem as it arose—to castigate some non-Tory leader or 
to cry out in holy wrath against some new proposal or accomplish- 
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ment of the government. The “Musings” were a running com- 
mentary, then, on thirty years of British history. And Whibley’s 
viewpoint may best be appreciated by chronicling his reactions to a 
very few of the outstanding issues of his time. 

In the first few years of the “Musings” Whibley remained loyal, 
in essentials, to the Tory party. The main subject of agitation at the 
moment was the renunciation of Cobdenism, for which Joseph Cham- 
berlain was campaigning; and since there was no more hallowed 
plank in the Tory platform than this, Whibley was able to support 
it with a clear conscience. In those early years the vials of his anger 
were spilled mainly against foreign malefactors, for Whibley was 
one of the most hysterical of Francophobes in the days before the 
entente cordiale. But with the Liberals’ accession to power in 1906 
both Whibley and the Tory party were shaken out of their com- 
parative complacency. In the years to follow, while the party reg- 
ulars fought an increasingly apathetic rearguard action against the 
popular agitation for reform, Whibley, scorning their apostasy, went 
his own way, his conviction of the utter righteousness of traditional 
Toryism deepening as his companions’ dwindled. From 1906 on- 
ward, Whibley was dedicated to the task of denouncing, with every 
ounce of his remarkable gift for invective, the treasonable conduct 
of the nation’s leaders. 

From the beginning of his career to the end, Whibley was a 
stern opponent of all humanitarian schemes of government. Human- 
itarianism he equated with sentimentalism; and as such it was wicked 
and indefensible. He was unable to admit the need for any social 
legislation whatsoever. Never once would he concede that people 
were starving in England. Even in the darkest days of postwar 
unemployment he unblushingly described the distressed miners as 
“well-fed, well-paid, comfortably-housed Englishmen.” And if there 
was some mild poverty in the land, it stemmed from one simple 
source: that besetting sin of the English lower classes, unadulterated 
laziness. Programs for social and economic reform were vote-getters 
pure and simple, the cunning schemes of Liberal politicians. To fit 
the machine into the social plan, Whibley snapped, was not the work 
of politics. Government’s only responsibility to the economic life 
of the nation was to repeal free trade. When the nation got soft- 
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hearted it squandered the rate-payers’ hard-earned shillings on public 
band concerts and similar socialistic. projects—and it beamed tolerantly 
on de luxe workhouses. Whibley never tired of tormenting the 
Liberals with the memory of Poplar Union. 

At first Whibley was inclined to minimize the importance of the 
Labor movement, though not the seriousness and mischief of its 
motives. Labor was, he said, a party of insatiable egotism and 
greed, whose only ambition for the present was to demand alms 
from the upper classes, but which could be depended upon to tax 
the moneyed class out of existence if it could only seize power. The 
Trade Unions Congresses regularly stirred him to contemptuous 
sarcasm. Of the “annual performance” of 1911 he wrote that “it 
seems to lie nearer to laughter than to tears.... The interested 
flattery of politicians has put these men upon so lofty a pedestal that 
we can hardly wonder at their amazing vanity.” But despite his 
assiduous whistling in the dark, Labor’s power increased year by 
year, until during the war the workers’ discontent was one of the 
most serious threats to the internal security of the nation. During 
the widespread strikes of 1915 Whibley lifted up his voice in the 
cry which, of all he possessed in his comprehensive repertoire, un- 
doubtedly was his favorite: The scoundrels are unpatriotic! He 
refused, as always, to believe that Labor had any real grievance to 
be redressed, and blamed the Radical government for pampering the 
workman in his sulking discontent. Later, invective having failed 
to help the situation, Whibley was forced to soften his attitude; 
and he even went so far as to approve as “clearly reasonable” the 
workers’ demand that after the war they should have a greater share 
in the distribution of the wealth they produced. He admitted, too, 
the justice of certain other of Labor’s claims; but he carefully 
avoided the thought that these concessions were infinitely more 
socialistic in their implications than the county council’s little plans 
for social amelioration against which he had thundered only a few 
years before. 

But when peace came to Europe, the truce between Whibley and 
Labor ended. He discovered anew that “the Labor Party consists 
chiefly of fluent, half-baked, foolish persons, who are ready, from 
mere vanity, to destroy the world.” When the party began to cast 
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friendly glances at’ Russia, he became ever shriller in his alarms. 
Of all the bogeys at which he trembled during his years as political 
observer, none was more darkly sinister than that of Bolshevism in 
Great Britain—invited there by men of the stamp of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who called themselves Englishmen but were “the stuff of 
which Kerenskys are made.” Although previously he had been 
placidly convinced of the justice of class as a basis of political action— 
so long as the right class held the upper hand—he now denounced 
Labor for introducing “a new division into politics—a division not 
of creed but of class.” And now he found a new scapegoat for the 
sins which he was sure the workers were too dull to think up by 
themselves. “Behind the titular leaders of the working classes,” he 
announced, “there lurks a band of ‘intellectuals’ who have never done 
an hour’s manual work in their lives, and who are determined to 
makes use of their dupes to the uttermost.” But after the failure of the 
General Strike of 1926 Whibley became slightly more calm about 
Labor and its sinister leaders. He noted with satisfaction the re- 
nunciation of Lenin and his followers by the Bournemouth Union 
Congress of 1926. But to the end he remained unpersuaded that 
anyone was fit to govern England but the clear-eyed aristocrat in the 
window of a conservative London club. 


Ill 


Whibley was no more of a pacifist than any other loyal member 
of his class. He believed in war because it was one means of defend- 
ing the glorious principles and the holy institutions of old-time Tory- 
ism. He believed in it, too, simply because it was opposed by men 
whom he hated: Andrew Carnegie, for instance, whose frequent 
gifts of public libraries to English provincial towns had provoked 
Whibley’s ready sarcasm, and whose Palace of Peace he decided 
“might more properly be called the Palace of Cant.” He was in 
full accord with Carlyle’s dictum that war is a far less evil than 
universal suffrage. Warfare to him was “at once the stimulus and 
the fortitude of [man’s] character.... And for all its hardships 
war has been a constant influence in the world for good.” Pacifism, 
no less than democracy, has been the ruin of civilizations. 


In 1913, when he thus exposed his ideas on war and peace, there 
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no longer was much question among the English Tories, least of all 
in Whibley’s own mind, that the nation would soon be called upon 
to fight. He was completely aware of the Kaiser’s designs upon 
Europe, and he foresaw that the coming Franco-German war would 
inescapably be England’s war as well. And so he preached the gospel 
of preparedness, advocating peacetime conscription, and hurling 
anathema at the Liberal government for its preoccupation with social 
reforms when invasion was an ever-present danger. And when the 
war descended upon England, he devoted one “Musing” after an- 
other to indicting the criminal negligence of the Cabinet. In the 
failure of the ministers to inform the country of the true state of 
European affairs and to prepare it for the storm he saw one more 
melancholy proof of “the inevitable corruption of democracy.” Lord 
Haldane he found especially culpable: during the four years of the 
war, when his invective became unprecedentedly shrill, only Asquith 
himself had to weather sterner blasts from Whibley’s pulpit than 
did this gentleman who, Whibley said, had failed traitorously to 
support Lord Roberts and other advocates of drastic preparedness. 
He demanded a strict accounting from these men at the end of the 
war, and promised them that the punishments which were rightfully 
theirs would be visited upon them in full measure. 


From the wartime “Musings” could be culled an anthology of 
hymns of hate which could be matched from few other single British 
sources. Whibley’s gift of working himself up into a hysterical rage 
here found its most opportune use. No responsible organ of opinion 
in the present war has even bid fair to approach the “Musings” in 
the virulence of its attack upon the enemy. The hysterical bitterness 
with which the Germans were assailed, month after month, in the 
pages of the eminently respectable “Maga” is today a bitter curiosity. 


First Whibley attacked the German professors who came out in 
the early months of the war with elaborate apologies for Germany’s 
action. “Never since the world began,” he cried, “has there been 
such an amazing explosion of cant.” By the time the war had been 
under way for a year, he had proceeded to the second and most 
fruitful phase of his invective: a rehearsal of the best atrocity stories. 
The events of the past year, Whibley assured his readers, had re- 
vealed the German as “a monster of hideous mien, compact of men- 
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dacity, cruelty, and blasphemy.” The Kaiser himself was guilty of 
“a nauseous hypocrisy, such as would have affronted Tartuffe him- 
self.” And so it went, month after month, in an unending fury of 
vitriolic paragraphs. No one embraced more whole-heartedly than 
did Whibley the idea of a holy war; no one was more infected than 
he with the wartime notion of the Germans as a race apart, a nation 
of fiends to be dealt with according to rules that would never be 
applied in the handling of an honorable enemy—a distinction which 
was, of course, merely rhetorical: to him no honor could possibly 
reside among enemies of England, whether abroad or at home. 
Hence he rejected every suggestion of an indecisive peace that was 
made during those four years. “We cannot parley with a dishonorable 
foe. Had Germany reverenced the laws of chivalry, had she spoken 
the truth and fought in accord with the rules of humane and civilized 
warfare, it might have been possible to open a discussion of peace.” 
But now Germany must be utterly crushed. 


Indeed, the vindictiveness of the class of Englishmen for whom 
Whibley was the spokesman is the most depressing feature of this 
whole long record of war-engendered hatred. From the very begin- 
ning he expressed the hope that when peace came, the Germans 
would be treated “as barbarians who have insolently despised the very 
basis of culture and civilization.” As time went on, his cries for 
revenge grew even louder. Germany must be a perpetual outcast 
among nations. “Nothing can save Germany now from the conse- 
quences of her misdeeds,” ran a passage which could be matched by 
scores of others in the “Musings.” “Belgium, Rheims, Scarborough, 
Lusitania—these words shall be incised forever upon her forehead, 
and longing for death more bitterly than ever Tithonus longed for 
it, she will discover that no release is possible. Condemned to wander 
until the end of time a homeless, helpless pariah, she will at last 
recognize the truth of Morier’s saying: ‘It was the living, not the 
dead Cain that was branded as the murderer of his brother.’ ” 


For those farsighted men who opposed the tide of English ven- 
geance, Whibley had nothing but withering scorn and his stock epithet 
of vilification, “pro-German.” When such liberals as H. N. Brails- 
ford, Ramsay MacDonald, and Norman Angell demanded that 
Germany have full representation at the peace conference, since if 
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the settlement were imposed on Germany from outside it would not 
long endure, Whibley retorted acidly, “It will endure for a very long 
time, if the terms are adequately severe... . If Germany be de- 
feated, and granted such terms as are not dictated by ignorance or 
sentimentality, we may look forward to a long interval of peace and 
happiness.” 

And as for the rest of the world when peace was finally con- 
cluded, he knew only that democracy must go the way of Germany. 
“This is not a war to make the world safe for democracy,” he was 
fond of saying, “but to make it safe from democracy.” Never for a 
moment could he agree with Sir John Simon (a Radical then!) in 
his definition of the war as a death-struggle between democracy and 
tyranny. “When we have emerged victoriously from our struggle 
with Germany,” he said, “we [shall] have won the battle, not on 
account of the democracy whose praises have been pompously sung 
upon a thousand fusty platforms, but in its despite.” 

He had nothing but acidulous contempt for the proponents of 
various schemes for the postwar Utopia. He demolished the Four- 
teen Points, one by one, and finished by repeating his favorite cry, 
“We demand punishment as well as reparation and indemnity, and 
we mean to get them—all three.” At every point during the Ver- 
sailles Conference Whibley and Wilson were at daggers’ points of 
principle. Whibley’s wish that the Germans should not participate 
in the settling of their own destiny was fulfilled. But the terms 
finally arrived at were “far too amicable to our enemies.” To the 
stand of some that it is manifestly impossible to extort from an 
exhausted nation more money than she has, he replied, “Germany’s 
ability or inability to pay does not concern the Allies, whose only 
business it is to present the bill and see that it is paid within a stated 
time.” 

He could not, of course, see anything but mischief in the idea 
of a League of Nations. The limitation of armaments which such a 
league was intended to achieve was “a vain and dangerous dream.” 
And how could its powers be implemented? “Its will would be 
backed by no sanction. It-could not impose the obedience which is 
expected of the recalcitrant. To ensure an eternal peace the League 
of Nations would be forced to stand ready for an eternal war.” But 
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the final barrier to the scheme was the impossibility of admitting 
Germany to the company of its former enemies. “Even if revolution 
followed defeat,” Whibley argued in 1918, “and a wave of Bolshe- 
vikism broke suddenly over Germany, even if a provisional govern- 
ment were minded to come into a League of Nations, its accession 
would be but momentary. The old German spirit would revive: a 
Scharnhorst would be found to reconstitute the ancient army; and 
Germany, seeing a whole world leagued for peace, would have a 
better chance than she had, even in 1914, of dominating the world.” 

He found comfort, therefore, in watching the Big Three convert 
the bright blueprints of the League of Nations into nothing more than 
picture-books meant only to keep Wilson happy. But he never was 
reconciled to the abject sentimentality, as he saw it, of the final settle- 
ment with Germany. The clear purpose of the idealists at Paris, 
however, was to allow the Germans to triumph in peace; and once 
the treaty was signed, all Whibley could do was advocate its strict 
enforcement. When J. M. Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the 
War appeared, he remarked that Clemenceau, the villain of the book, 
was his own hero; and he went on to say, “It is Mr. Keynes’s in- 
firmity that, being an internationalist in sentiment, he cannot perceive 
the justice and the necessity of a Carthaginian peace.... The settle- 
ment after a war cannot and should not be based upon philanthropy. 
. . . That the sins of the fathers are visited on the children unto the 
third and fourth generation is not a piece of rhetoric, but a stern fact.” 

And so long as he lived to write the “Musings,” Whibley in- 
tended to see that the sins of the fathers were indeed visited upon 
the children. All during the 1920’s he pilloried the official and in- 
tellectual leaders of England who pleaded Germany’s case before the 
world. To his mind Germany remained what she had always been: 
“criminal and impenitent.” As late as 1928 he voiced his uncompro- 
mising belief in the innate evil of the German character and the 
impossibility of ever admitting the Reich in full faith to the com- 
munity of nations. 

Iv 


It is in these many scores of outbursts relating to the first World 
War and its unhealed wounds that Whibley’s monthly polemics have 
the most immediate significance to us. But he found space as well 
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to treat every other major aspect of the international scene that 
affected his own country. He shared to the full, of course, the true 
Tory’s pride of empire, and was unremitting in his assault upon suc- 
cessive governments for their mishandling of imperial affairs, espe- 
cially in the direction of self-determination. “How shall a nation 
preserve an empire abroad which keeps a democracy at home?” he 
asked. “The pleasant life of the hustings and the ballot-box, the 
plots of the caucus, the venal sale of titles, the profitable resolution 
to root honor itself in dishonor, the manifold shapes and forms of 
corruption incident to what is ironically known as ‘liberty,’—all these 
seem priceless boons to those who have enjoyed them.” 

As for the perennial Irish problem, Whibley was fond of declar- 
ing that an irresponsible prewar government had had no justification 
for reviving trouble in the west; for at that very moment Ireland 
““was enjoying such a period of peace and prosperity as she had not 
enjoyed for six hundred years. . . . Ireland .. . never was an independ- 
ent nation. . .. The Irish people . . . have admitted again and again 
the authority of the English sovereign.” He regarded England as the 
innocent victim of the Irish love of turbulence. “For more than a 
century Ireland has enjoyed the freedom of annoying others by the 
mere exercise of the vote as neither Scotland nor England has ever 
enjoyed it.... [The Irish members] have fastened the shackles 
of slavery upon Great Britain, and taken care to breathe the larger 
air of freedom themselves.” 

Whibley’s mind in those years was veritably filled with arson, 
rapine, and slaughter. His waking hours were occupied with thoughts 
of Ireland, his sleep with nightmares of Russia. He had welcomed 
the 1917 revolution as “a movement not of the people but of the 
governing class and of the army” against the oppression of Teutonism. 
But when Russia took the primrose path to Bolshevism his rejoicing 
turned to horror. The murdered Czar “was, after his fashion, an 
idealist . . . an autocrat because the country could accommodate no 
other form of rule.” If he had been a tyrant, Whibley argued, he 
had become so from policy, because his subjects were rebels on prin- 
ciple. To replace all that had been comely and decent within the 
country the Bolshevists had brought the “benefits of famine and 
cholera and plague. Against these woes the autocracy had effectively 
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protected the people.” The flirtation which the MacDonald regime 
conducted with the Soviet Union turned Whibley sick with rage and 
apprehension. Each book that came out describing the horrors of 
the Revolution was ransacked for the choicest atrocity stories; and 
conversely, books like H. J. Laski’s, which approached the subject 


of the new Russia with a degree of fairness, were met by a broadside 
of Whibleyan vilification. 


The “Musings” were, in effect, British journalism’s busiest 
whipping-post. He must have been an ineffectual politician indeed 
who failed to provoke a full share of Whibley’s billingsgate. There 
were several politicians whose supposedly treasonable principles and 
activities condemned them to labor under a continuous barrage of it 
for years. As early as 1912 Mr. Churchill was earning the familiar 
“Musings” epithet of “Pecksniff” and being called the most versatile 
of demagogues; by 1919 he was also the most unpopular; and in 
1923 Whibley regarded him as “the most ferocious egoist of the 
time.” Viscount Grey was “a tepid idealist,” although his patriotism 
could not be gainsaid (a notable concession for Whibley to make). 
Lord Rosebery was the exemplification of “aggressive lassitude.” 
Lord Curzon, when he turned Liberal, became “the champion of 
surrender.” But it was Lloyd George who was subjected to the most 
ferocious storm of invective in the whole history of the “Musings.” 
A book made of Whibley’s articles abusing him would be without 
doubt the most vituperative volume in modern English history. In 
the early stages of his career, the Welshman was represented in the 
pages of “Maga” as being guilty of cant, truculence, and sentimen- 
tality—as the first true cad in English statecraft, gross, vulgar, and 
irresponsible. After the war he was “the very symbol of democracy, 
touchy, wayward, tyrannical.” His wickedness was “due wholly and 
solely to lack of principle.” A mere catalogue of Lloyd George’s 
weaknesses and wickednesses, as enumerated by Whibley, would run 
to a score of pages. 


But he who would have a really comprehensive idea of the con- 
tents and unique flavor of the “Musings” must consult the files of 
Blackwood’s. It is no inconsiderable task to read thirty years’ worth 
of Whibley’s political commentary; still, the job has its stimulating 
problems and its rewards. For one thing, it is interesting to specu- 
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late on the position Whibley would maintain today, were he still 
living. How would he have reconciled his very apparent sympathy 
with many of the tenets of fascism with his rabid Germanophobia? 
(It might be added in this connection that in his later years he had 
a violent attack of anti-Semitic fervor.) Such questions must, of 
course, go unanswered. So far as the rewards are concerned, however 
thoroughly we may differ with Whibley’s opinions, as we read the 
last of the “Musings” we find ourselves pausing in reluctant admira- 
tion of his integrity of principle. Wrong-headed he undoubtedly 
was, and guilty of flagrant injustice and intolerable crotchet. With 
him, as he said of John Wilson Croker, acrimony was so old a habit 
that in time he became unconscious of its employment. And yet so 
single-minded was his fidelity to an outworn creed that he made 
obstinacy seem a positive virtue. He was not a man, but a walking 
set of principles. 














BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: A STUDY IN 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


W. EDWARD FARRISON 


N FEBRUARY 2, 1895, Frederick Douglass died in Wash- 

ington, D. C. For more than fifty years he had been the 
acknowledged leader and champion of the Negro in America. On 
September 18, 1895, Booker T. Washington delivered a speech at 
the Cotton States Exposition in Atlanta, Georgia, in which he de- 
clared that “In all things that are purely social we [Negroes and 
Southern whites] can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” As a result of his 
speech Mr. Washington at once came to be looked upon as a successor 
to Frederick Douglass, the “leader of the Negro people.” Since then 
—at least until the late Dr. Robert R. Moton retired—the presi- 
dency of Tuskegee has been considered by many as an oracle so far 
as the problems of Negroes are concerned. This has not been due 
to accident. Booker T. Washington’s philosophy of education and 
his views as a “leader of the Negro people” were the same, and in 
the development of Tuskegee he endeavored to embody both. 


The story of Mr. Washington’s early life is typical of success 
stories, with the exception that the difficulties he had to overcome in 
order to survive, to say nothing of “succeeding” in the peculiarly 
American sense of the word, were unusually brutal. From his early 
experiences he learned to cope with practical situations of the mo- 
ment without too nice a consideration of the abstract principles and 
questions that might be involved. When after his schooling at 
Hampton Institute, Mr. Washington went to work as a teacher in a 
South that was being rapidly unreconstructed, he found by far the 
majority of Negroes unlettered and poverty-stricken. To him it 
appeared that the immediate problems of these Negroes were more 
economic and personal than political—that it was, first of all, a 
problem of helping them to provide themselves with the concrete 
necessities for comfortable and wholesome family life, rather than 
a matter of inspiring them to strive after the ideals of citizenship, 
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general learning, and liberal culture. “The opportunity to earn a 
dollar in a factory just now,” he declared in the famous Atlanta 
speech, “is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a 
dollar in an opera house.” 

How was the Negro to acquire the necessities for comfortable 
living? He must work for them, of course, said Mr. Washington, 
but he must be taught to work intelligently as well as diligently, 
and he must be taught to be thrifty. These things he had not been 
taught in slavery. In slavery he had only been worked, and so 
unjustly that he had come to despise manual labor as something 
degrading. But now he must be taught the “vast difference between 
working and being worked”—that it is only the latter that is de- 
grading, while the former is “civilizing.” He must be taught that 
“there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem”; he 
must be taught the dignity of labor, as well as the necessity for one 
to work and be thrifty in order to live comfortably and decently. 
This was the primary lesson that Tuskegee was founded to teach. 

Corollary with this was a second lesson, which involved the 
so-called race problem. When the Negro succeeded in making him- 
self indispensable to his community, when he got wealth and eco- 
nomic security, respectability and influence and even political power 
would be added unto him. In November, 1899, Mr. Washington 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly as follows: “The Negro in the South 
has it within his power, if he properly utilizes the forces at hand, to 
make of himself such a valuable factor in the life of the South that 
for the most part he need not seek privileges, but they will be con- 
ferred upon him.” A little later from the platform and in writing 
Mr. Washington proclaimed, “One farm bought, one house built, 
one home sweetly and intelligently kept, one man who is the largest 
taxpayer or has the largest bank account, one school or church main- 
tained, one factory running successfully, one truck garden profitably 
cultivated, one patient cured by a Negro doctor, one sermon well 
preached, one office well filled, one life cleanly lived—these will tell 
more in our favor than all the abstract eloquence that can be sum- 
moned to plead our cause.” 

I 


Although Mr. Washington is often accredited with developing. 
a new theory of education, the lessons which he endeavored to teach 
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were not new. His doctrine concerning work was essentially the 
same as the “gospel of labor” which Thomas Carlyle—whom he 
probably had not read extensively—had preached in spluttering and 
cryptic exclamations earlier in the nineteenth century. The lessons 
of economy and thrift, as everyone knows, had been promulgated 
in colonial America more than a hundred years before by that apostle 
of material comfort and progress, Benjamin Franklin—whom Mr. 
Washington, doubtless, had read. Moreover, Mr. Washington’s 
teachings were of the very form and pressure of his time. Mr. 
Washington came forth at the time when a great many other Ameri- 
cans whose beginnings were unpromising, but whose opportunities 
were greater than his, were working diligently and shrewdly—if not 
always honestly—to make themselves gods of the very comfort and 
well-being and respectability for which Mr. Washington taught 
Negroes to strive. Incidentally, it may be noted that in a large 
measure Tuskegee was built and has thrived on the blessings of the 
gods of ease who during the Gilded Age enshrined themselves in 
temples of wealth and power. 

It should also be noted that the idea of inculcating in Negroes 
lessons of industry, thrift, and economy by means of a school devoted 
to industrial education was not original with either Mr. Washington 
or General Armstrong. As Mr. Washington himself knew, the idea 
was much older than the Emancipation Proclamation; and as he also 
knew, his basic arguments in favor of industrial training for free 
Negroes had been set forth by Frederick Douglass in his proposal 
for the establishment of an industrial college for Negroes long before 
the Civil War. But in advising Negroes in the South to work to 
regain by an industrial efficiency suggestive of that advocated by 
Milton’s Mammon what they lost by disfranchisement, Mr. Wash- 
ington veered altogether away from Douglass’s point of view. 


III 


In a half-dozen books, several articles, and numerous speeches 
Mr. Washington reiterated his views, frequently using the same 
phraseology and the same examples. Here and there he pointed to 
individual Negroes who had succeeded by means of industrial train- 
ing, thrift, and tact. .What these had done, he said, Negroes as a 
group could do. But he seemed to overlook the fact that these 
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isolated instances were more often the exception than the rule and, 
therefore, proved little or nothing about the group, hampered as it 
was, and still is, by crushing circumstances which individuals now 
and then succeed in surmounting. 

Almost fifty years have passed since Mr. Washington came into 
prominence as an educator and leader. In spite of notable industrial 
progress and economic advancement, and the make-believe of the 
over-optimistic, the masses of Negroes, especially in the South, are 
still living in poverty and ignorance. During the last fifty years 
but few of the blessings envisioned by Mr. Washington have come; 
and the economic and social, as well as the political, problems of the 
masses of Negroes still remain to be solved. If time has thus belied 
Mr. Washington’s views, it is probably due less to chance than to 
their inherent weaknesses. 

Granted that there is moral value as well as dignity in manual 
labor, and that economic independence may be achieved by industrial 
skill—though the depression of the 1930’s leads one to wonder 
whether any amount or kind of education or training can guarantee 
economic security—how can the Negro secure to himself the benefits 
of his labor unless he has some influence in the determination of 
his value to his community as a worker? And how can he have this 
while, because of a lack of influence and power in the body politic, 
he can still work only at such jobs as are given to him? Obviously, 
one who is powerless to choose his job is equally as powerless to 
demand full reward for his labor. The very respectability and 
influence which Mr. Washington said Negroes could expect to have 
conferred upon them as rewards for industry and thrift are indeed 
the only desiderata by which Negroes can ever achieve economic inde- 
pendence, Thus it appears that in Mr. Washington’s argument ends 
and means were confused, and Negroes were urged to lift themselves 
by their own bootstraps. 

As a result of the promulgation of Mr. Washington’s views in- 
dustrial training of a kind became a feature of Negro education in 
the South and has remained thus ever since. Numerous private and 
public institutions devoted wholly or partly to industrial training 
were established, and some schools already existing were tempted to 
add industrial departments. In Working with the Hands (1904), 
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the principal work in which he tried to explain his program of educa- 
tion, Mr. Washington mentioned sixteen schools of this kind that 
grew out of Tuskegee. 

Despite the increase in the number of industrial schools, however, 
industrial training has remained principally a verbal feature of Negro 
education—for reasons which one needs no philosopher’s lantern to 
see. First, with but one or two exceptions the private schools have 
never been adequately equipped to offer thorough industrial training 
to anybody, and the one or two exceptions could accommodate only 
a negligible minority of those who might have profited by such train- 
ing. Second, until recently, after industrial training was transformed 
into “mechanical arts” and “technical education,” probably nowhere 
in the South was it given anything approaching adequate support out 
of public funds. The fact is, the sham industrial education provided 
for Negroes at public expense would have been altogether farcical if 
it had not had so many tragic aspects. 

There have been, of course, considerable improvements in recent 
years; but when one considers the changes which have been con- 
stantly taking place in organized industry, he becomes woefully con- 
scious that public industrial education for Negroes in the South is 
still far from adequate. And as to equitableness, except in a few 
places there has hardly been any pretension to that. Witness the 
rapidity and aplomb with which vocational education on the secondary 
school level—the school level of the masses—was recently being pro- 
vided for everybody except Negroes, until national defense became 
urgent. 

Why have matters developed thus? Not because everybody has 
been naive enough to believe that everything has been lovely, but 
because Negroes as a group have not been sufficiently influential and 
powerful politically to demand better consideration from those in 
control of public funds and public policies. The fact that the very 
kind of education advocated by Mr. Washington for the masses of 
Negroes and verbally supported by others has never really been 
made available demonstrates graphically one of the most palpable 
weaknesses in his argument. The very means—namely, industrial 
education—by which he taught the masses of the Negroes to achieve 
civil and political independence is itself a part of a larger end— 
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namely, equal educational opportunities—towards which civil and 
political independence is the only sure means. 


IV 


A belief held by many, especially by those who have never taken 
the trouble to read Mr. Washington carefully, is that he advocated 
industrial training for Negroes to the exclusion of liberal education. 
There are in his writings, to be sure, querulous criticisms of liberal 
education and its advocates, as in the latter half of the fifth chapter 
in Up from Slavery (1901) and in the chapter “The Intellectuals 
and the Boston Mob” in My Larger Education (1911). But in 
spite of such criticisms this belief is erroneous. He believed pro- 
foundly in industrial education for the masses, but he also believed 
in liberal and professional education for some. In both his speeches 
and his published writings Mr. Washington repeatedly disclaimed 
the advocacy of any one kind of education to the exclusion of all 
other kinds, and there seems to be no reason to doubt his sincerity. 
In Working with the Hands he asserted: “While insisting upon 
thorough and high-grade industrial education for a large proportion 
of my race, I have always had the greatest sympathy with first-class 
college training and have recognized the fact that the Negro race, 
like other races, must have thoroughly trained college men and 
women. There is a place and a work for such, just as there is a place 
and a work for those thoroughly trained with their hands.” 

This statement was ably supported by Mr. Washington’s practice. 
As is well known, in developing his program at Tuskegee he found 
places and work for many who had been educated in the best liberal- 
arts traditions in Negro colleges as well as in famous Northern uni- 
versities. However theoretical arguments might go, this was an 
actual step toward conjoining the two kinds of education for the 
betterment of the masses of Negroes. 

Mr. Washington’s frequent ridicule of the study of French, in- 
strumental music, and foreign geography in dirty cabins was not an 
argument against liberal education. Plainly, it was not intended to 
be such. Rather, it was an argument against any kind of learning 
that did not meet the immediate needs of the learner. Unfor- 
tunately, it reminds one of the spurious “Mandy, is you done your 
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Greek yet?” argument; but in substance and force it was one with 
the now familiar and generally accepted argument against teaching 
fudgemaking and embroidering as home economics where more prac- 
tical matters of homemaking need to be emphasized. As an argu- 
ment it was concrete, simple, familiar, and slightly humorous; and 
because of this very fact it was subject to easy overemphasis on the 
part of both Mr. Washington and his critics. 

As it has been with many other pleaders for particular causes, so 
it was with Mr. Washington. His belief in industrial education be- 
came a faith which he defended short of discrediting all other faiths. 
In the light of his molding experiences his emphasis on industrial 
training, even though possibly out of proportion to its value, is 
understandable, if it was not altogether justifiable—which is also 
true of his early critics’ attitudes towards him in the light of their 
backgrounds and experiences. He himself probably was not con- 
fused, but there was the danger that those who would follow him 
might be misled into putting too much emphasis on merely making 
a living and too little on living. Had Mr. Washington lived twenty 
years longer, he could hardly have missed seeing that no one kind of 
education is sufficient even for the masses of Negroes—unless the 
Negro is to remain some special kind of American and something less 
than an American citizen. Seeing this, great American that he was, 
Mr. Washington, doubtless, would have changed his philosophy of 
education and also his views as a “leader of the Negro people.” 
Otherwise the ascription of greatness to him would have been a 
mistake. 











THE SHOWBOAT DRIFTS DOWNSTREAM 
SIDNEY SNOOK 


IHERE WERE only four showboats left on the Western 

rivers of America the past season. The spring and summer 
of 1941 saw fewer of the gay crafts with their flower boxes of red 
geraniums and their garlands of lights than any season in the history 
of the gypsy fleet, which is drifting slowly beyond the horizon. 

Last year, when the willows along the rivers—the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, the Cumberland and the Tennessee—were a misty fringe 
of April green, many of the showboats stayed fast to the shore in 
their winter coves instead of taking on a fresh coat of white paint 
and setting forth gaily, as once they did, on a journey which would 
last until October’s days began to chill. The happy little day of the 
showboat is waning, and the time may come when the last thin, sharp 
notes of the calliope will fade into silence around the bend of the 
river. 

In the old days, say thirty years ago, the showboat came to life 
in the spring. Carpenters and painters appeared and wrought a 
miracle with the little craft that had lain dormant during the somber 
lull of winter. Shadows haunted the empty stage, and the velvet 
curtains hung in musty folds; but all of that was quickly changed. 
When she cast off her moorings for the new season, bleakness had 
disappeared and she emerged resplendent, a new creature indeed. 
As the season unfolded, the showboat simply followed the spring 
buds up the river; as it lengthened into summer, she nosed her way 
downstream; and as it waned, she drifted deep into the South where 
the warm days lingered longer. 

Even that has changed. Within the last few years most of the 
showboats have tied up in the big cities to play season-long engage- 
ments. Only one or two moved along the rivers. There has been 
considerable merriment down on the levee at Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, with sophisticated city audiences 
applauding old-time melodramas of tears and villainy and triumphant 
virtue, 

But that isn’t real showboating. In an earlier day the showboat 
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meant something in the lives of the people in the little towns along 
the rivers, something exciting, something anticipated eagerly and 
talked of afterward. The whistle of the showboat ’round the bend 
meant that spring had come again. Gay-colored handbills, pinks and 
greens with bold black lettering, appeared on the streets in the wake 
of friendly advance men, and a week later the sprightly tunes of the 
calliope were wafted shoreward on the breeze. Shouts of “here comes 
the showboat” were followed by a general movement of the town’s 
population to the riverbank. Barefoot children raced down the dusty 
slope as fast as their legs could carry them. Men strolled away from 
shop and bench; just out for a breath of air—fine mornin’—spring 
fever’s in the air today—just any murmured excuse would serve. 
They ambled down to the river landing. 

“Showboat’s comin’ to town,” a housewife nodded pleasantly to 
her neighbor across the backyard fence; and they agreed they might 
just as well stroll in the fine sunshine—and watch her come in. 

The village heard the drifting tune of the calliope long before 
it caught sight of the boat. It may have been the strains of “A Bird 
in a Gilded Cage” or “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” or some other 
favorite of the day that floated across the water. No matter the 
tune, it was an irresistible summons, and they were all there, a gay 
crowd of townspeople, when the Golden Rod or the Cotton Blossom 
or French’s New Sensation, perhaps, put into shore in the tow of a 
fussy little steamboat which was proud to be the convoy of so fine, 
so glittering, so fascinating a craft as the showboat, the floating 
theater and queen of the Western rivers. 

The crowd on the levee cheered. Why not? The showboat had 
come again. That night they would all troop down to the landing 
to see the show; to forget the commonplace, the work-a-day cares of 
a work-a-day world, in the golden realm of fancy. Of course there 
was a tingle of excitement when the showboat came to town. 

There stood the “old man,” master of the craft, out on deck to 
give lusty orders to the right and to the left, stopping now and 
then to send a genial wave of greeting shoreward in recognition of 
a friendly salute of “hi-yie, there, Cap!” They were on the friend- 
liest of terms, the showboat people and the people of the river towns. 
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It was “Hi, Fred,” here; and “Hey, Jim,” there because the show- 
boat returned season after season. 

Welcomed royally, the showboat lay moored to the bank to 
await the night and full glory. Her white sides and scrolled 
“gingerbread” deck railings gleamed in the morning sunlight. The 
flower boxes across the bow were vivid dashes of color. Flags flut- 
tered from the top deck. The calliope player offered his liveliest 
tunes. The boys of the band, attired in bright red coats, white 
trousers, and shiny patent leather boots, moved briskly across the 
stageplank and up the levee to the courthouse square for the morn- 
ing concert. It was a gay march. Children and dogs ran close on 
the heels of the parade. Men and women followed more sedately; 
but there were no flagging footsteps. The whole town was holidaying. 

The showboat was no ordinary boat. When the curtain of a 
spring night fell and lights began to twinkle in golden ripples across 
the water, she turned into a floating palace from fairyland. She 
was no longer just a boat with two decks and a pilot house. She 
was light and music and charm. The people of the little river towns, 
all the way from the steel and coal-mining regions of the Upper 
Ohio to the dusky, evergreen bayous of the Lower Mississippi, felt 
that way about it when they went down the river bank to see the 
show. There was romance; there was enchantment. 


The orchestra in the pit was tuning its instruments as the crowds 
—and what crowds they were—moved down the levee in a path of 
wavering lantern light. If the bank were muddy from a receding 
spring freshet, the playgoers plodded through sawdust or stepped 
along precarious planks. They bought their tickets at the brilliantly 
lighted box office on the main deck. Shining mirrors and polished 
brass lent themselves to the glitter. Lights festooned the entrance. 
The crowd lingered for just a moment to look at the photographs 
of the troupe in big gilt frames. They were fascinating people, the 
troupe, not plain everyday “folks” even though they did speak 
affably when one chanced to meet them in the ice cream parlor up 
town after the show. 


The people came from town and countryside for miles around. 
Sometimes the management sold standing room in the windows. 
Often many were turned away. The showboats passed up most of 
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the larger towns. Today they pass by the villages and tie up in the 
cities. At plantation stops away down the Mississippi the showboat 
in the old days, would tie up at a landing where there was nothing 
more than a store and a forlorn group of cabins, but at dusk yellow 
lantern light would begin to glimmer and a descent to the river was 
under way. Often the crowd began to gather in the afternoon, bring- 
ing supper along with them, to be on hand for an early choice of 
seats. ‘They came by horseback and afoot, in buggies and spring- 
wagons. A good show was worth days of planning and miles of 
travel. They took their showboats seriously in those days. 

There were times when the theatergoers had no money for the 
price of a ticket, but they tendered a pig or a “poke” of greens, or 
maybe a basket of fresh eggs or a nice fat hen as a substitute for 
cash. Their offering was always accepted. 

When at last the audience had made its way down the sloping 
aisle, flanked by rows of plush-covered seats and brass-railed boxes 
with velvet draperies, the big moment arrived. There was the 
squeaking of the asbestos curtain and the slow, tantalizing rise of the 
second curtain with its bright blue Bay of Naples or some such far- 
away, glamorous scene; and the play was on. The people in those 
plum-colored plush seats made a responsive audience; not a critical, 
cold-blooded one which seemed to say, “Now just try to make me 
like it—if you can.” No, they were asking to be entertained. 

No matter the play, these men and women from village and farm 
lived every moment of it. Perhaps it was Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room, “a moral lesson for all of the people, all of the time,” or it 
might have been Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Tempest and Sunshine. It 
could have been Kentucky Sue or The Usrwanted Child, but, what- 
soever, “high-class entertainment” which was “clean, moral, and 
refined” was always promised. 

The fare may have been unadulterated, pure and simple melo- 
drama, but the audience loved it. They wept over the trials of the 
fair-haired heroine. They booed the villain who, with his wicked 
black mustachios, was superbly villainous. They cheered when 
Right triumphed over Wrong, and the hero came into his own. 

Old-time showboat actors can tell you just how seriously the 
audiences took their plays. In 1913 the Greater New York was 
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showing at Commerce, Missouri. The performance, The Red 
Dagger, or a Kentucky Feud, had reached the point where the 
villain was about to kidnap the heroine. As the moonshinin’, gun- 
totin’ renegade advanced toward her, a voice from one of the boxes, 
looking down on the stage, halted him in his tracks. 

“You make one more move toward that little gal,” a man 
ordered sternly, “and, yes, damn you, I’ll kill you.” He held a 
whiskey bottle ready to crash on the hapless victim’s head. There 
was not the slightest doubt that he meant exactly what he said, and 
the villain and the “gal” stood right where they were. They knew 
it was all “good clean fun” even though the stranger apparently did 
not. Lapse of a moment gave the management time to reach the 
box and convince the spectator that, after all, it was only a “stage 
play.” The show could go on. The villain went right ahead and 
kidnaped the heroine. But he got his just deserts in the end, prob- 
ably to the immense satisfaction of the defender of virtue who sat 
in the box. 

The standard showboat performance was a four-act drama with 
vaudeville numbers between acts which brought down the house to 
the accompaniment of clapping, shouting, shuffling, and a munching 
of crackerjack, for “each and every package,” sold between acts, con- 
tained a “handsome prize.” 

The curtain fell; the show was over. It had been a glorious 
evening. Back to the humdrum tomorrow, but tonight was radiant, 
long to be remembered. 

That was the showboat in the days before movies and automo- 
biles and radios. It is not the same today. There are other attrac- 
tions for the river towns, and the good old showboat has passed 
her heyday. 

Gone from the river are most of the favorites. No longer is 
there a French’s New Sensation. For many years Captain A. B. 
French, who built his first Sensation at Cincinnati in 1873 and is 
regarded as one of the fathers of the institution, had a Sensation play- 
ing the rivers. Each successive one was called the “New” Sensation. 
The original was a crude little single-deck craft, propelled by long 
sweeps and a steersman’s oar. On her journeys into the bayou 
country of Louisiana she had to be pulled along the narrow canals 
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by boatmen carrying towlines. In later years the two-deck show- 
boats traveling the canals through the cypress swamps removed the 
pilot house in order to pass beneath the low-hanging branches of the 
trees, while members of the crew preceded the boat in canoes to 
slash away the thick growth of water hyacinth that impeded her 
progress. 

The fourth and last Sensation, launched by Captain French in 
1901 and playing musical comedy specialties for more than twenty 
years, was destroyed in an Ohio river windstorm in 1929. 

Right at Captain French’s side in his long showboating career 
was his wife, Callie Leach French, known up and down the rivers 
as “Aunt Callie,” a licensed master and pilot in her own right. After 
her husband’s death she continued operation of the showboat busi- 
ness for a time, but, deciding to quit the river, sold her interests to 
Captain Edwin Price, who inaugurated a showboat fleet of his own. 
He assembled the largest number of theater boats ever listed under 
one management, five in all, and sent some of the prime favorites, 
the Water Queen, Price’s Floating Theater, the Greater New York, 
the New Era, and French’s New Sensation up and down the water- 
ways. The biggest Price success was scored with the Greater New 
York, playing Ten Nights in a Bar Room during the season of 1912. 
Five years later she sank in the Ohio, near Newburg, Indiana. 

All of the Price boats have now passed from the picture. The 
last survivor, the Water Queen, was demolished in the ice near the 
mouth of the Kanawha River in 1936. 

Once the original Cotton Blossom—there have been several bear- 
ing the name—was among the queens. But she, too, is gone. For 
years she played one-night stands in the river towns. After she sank 
in 1917 another craft, called Cotton Blossom No. 2, operated for 
several years. She was dismantled at New Orleans about six years ago. 

Among the remaining few is the Golden Rod, modestly called 
the “world’s greatest showboat.” For the last four years she has 
been playing revivals of the early melodramas at St. Louis. Her 
owners, the Menke brothers—“Captain J. W.,” Ben, Harry, and 
Charles—prominent figures in the showboating world since 1904, 
apparently thought it more profitable to tie up in the cities than to 
play one-night stands in the smaller towns. But “Captain J. W.” 
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is not quite sure about it now. “Maybe we’ve been here about three 
years too long,” he says. He believes, and not very happily, that 
the day may dawn when the showboat will be no more. 

Another of the survivors is Captain Billy Bryant’s Showboat, 
which has played June to October engagements at Cincinnati for 
several years. The only other two still operating are Captain T. J. 
Reynold’s Majestic, in the Upper Ohio, and the Dixie Queen, a 
comparative newcomer, in the Upper Mississippi. None moved up 
and down the length of the rivers last season. A new craft, choosing 
her name Cotton Blossom from the glamorous past, set forth, but 
she hit a financial snag early in the venture and was sold at Federal 
Court auction. One other theater boat still surviving, but not in the 
inland waters, is the Original Adams Floating Theater, which has 
been playing coast towns along Chesapeake Bay for more than twenty 
years. Season after season she has chugged the waters of her own 
exclusive territory. A few so-called showboats, operated as night 
clubs and bars, have sprung into popular fancy within the last few 
years. But that is something else. There was never a bar on the 
old showboat. 

Structurally speaking, the years have brought little change to the 
showboats. They still look the same; life aboard is about the same; 
and they have revived the old-time melodramas. But there is this 
big difference: the audiences have changed. Now the playgoers are 
apt to say, “I went to a boat show last night,” and then laugh, obvi- 
ously, meaning, in effect, that it is worth one’s while to attend a 
performance—well, just to see a showboat. They smile and wonder 
how on earth anybody ever could have been so naive as to take it 
seriously. 

Today, with only a handful of the former fleet left, the floating 
theater is more or less something of the past. But her little day was 
a fascinating one. She came blithely into port, flags waving in the 
breeze and calliope going full blast, played a one-night stand, 
loosened her mooring lines and moved on down the river. But she 
left a radiant wave of memory in her wake. 














REJECTED MASTERPIECES 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 


OSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, in a survey of recent American lit- 

erature published in the London Times for June 8, 1939, remarked 
that the “most firmly established classics of American literature” have 
been written by men and women who in their lifetime were regarded 
as “eccentrics of dubious respectability,” e.g., Whitman, Thoreau, 
Mark Twain, and Edgar Allan Poe. It may be added that most of 
these classics and a number of other masterpieces of American writing 
were not properly appreciated by their first readers. Indeed, the 
story of our rejected masterpieces of literature is an amazing and 
fascinating tale. 

This rejection has taken several forms. Most notable perhaps 
have been the errors of judgment committed by publishers and their 
editors. Many a shrewd publisher, many an astute editor has mis- 
judged a masterly manuscript. For example, the veteran editor, Ray 
Long, has given a graphic account of Ernest Hemingway’s attempt 
to sell his “Fifty Grand,” now regarded as one of his best short 
stories. Not only Long himself, but also the editors of Scribner’s, 
Collier’s, and the Saturday Evening Post failed to see the merits of 
the story and sent it back to Hemingway. It was only when the 
persistent young fictionist sent the manuscript to the Atlantic Monthly 
that he found in Ellery Sedgwick an appreciative reader. But on 
another occasion the judgment of the A¢lantic proved to be as fallible 
as that of any other periodical. Back in the days when Robert Frost 
was struggling for recognition, certain of his poems he had sent to 
the Atlantic came back to him with the comment, “We regret that 
we have no place for your vigorous verse.” But after Frost’s first 
two volumes of verse had been well received in England, he received 
from the editor of the AZlamtic a request for some of his poems. 
Whereupon he returned to the editor the very poems that had once 
been rejected and had the grim satisfaction of seeing them published 
on the pages of the Adlantic. 

Edward C. Aswell, the later editor of Thomas Wolfe’s manu- 
scripts, tells in T'he Hills Beyond a similar tale of the numerous 
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rejections of “Chickamauga,” one of Wolfe’s best short stories. 
First, it was turned down’ by the magazines of large circulations, 
then by some with fewer readers. Meanwhile, Wolfe seems to have 
run short of funds. Each time the story came back, Wolfe took in 
his belt one notch. Finally, in desperation, he sent the story to 
the Yale Review, which paid relatively low prices for fiction. To his 
delight he received from the managing editor a check for $125, with 
which he bought for himself a sorely needed overcoat. This coat he 
always called fondly his “Yale Review overcoat.” 


But our twentieth-century publishers are no more fallible than 
were their predecessors of the nineteenth century. One of the great- 
est American books of that century, Thoreau’s Walden, went begging 
among the publishers for a time. Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” 
made so slight an impression on the first publisher to whom it had 
been sent that it was handed over to the editor of a moribund literary 
journal, who was glad to help fill his pages with it. At once it was 
hailed with enthusiastic delight both in America and in England. 
Whereupon Clemens took to the publisher who had seen no good in 
“The Jumping Frog” the manuscript of a volume of sketches. Again 
he was rebuffed, and vigorously. Twenty-one years later the pub- 
lisher called on Clemens, confessed his errors of judgment, and called 
himself “the prize ass of the nineteenth century.” 

But even the eminent James T. Fields, who had been quick to 
recognize the worth of The Scarlet Letter, could see no hope for 
Louisa M. Alcott as a writer. As editor of the Atlantic he not only 
returned a story she had submitted but bade her father tell her to 
stick to her teaching. “She can never write,” he added. 


The second sort of rejection that has met a number of our literary 
masterpieces has been the unfavorable estimates of critics and re- 
viewers. When Moby Dick appeared, most of the English and 
American magazines reviewed it unfavorably, if at all. Huckleberry 
Finn, too, had only a minority of favorable reviews; indeed, Mark 
Twain wrote to Joel Chandler Harris, “Huck, that abused child of 
mine, who has had so much mud flung at him... .” Poe’s West 
Point volume of verse (1831), which contains several of his best 
lyrics, was “barely noted by the press.” Nor did the Gettysburg 
Address impress favorably most of the newspapermen who heard it 
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or read it in their columns. The American correspondent of the 
London Times thought it “dull and commonplace”; the Chicago 
Tribune called it “silly, flat, and dish-watery.” It is no wonder that 
Van Wyck Brooks has said, “In view of the mistakes he is always 
making, a critic should wear sack-cloth as his everyday garment.” 

A third sort of rejection that has come to certain of our classics 
is the hostility, or indifference, of the reading public, for whom they 
were primarily written. It took the publishers of Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales many years to dispose of a small edition of these 
excellent stories. Poe’s first volume of short stories, his Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque, was largely ignored by the public, in 
spite of favorable reviews; for his excellent detective story, “The 
Purloined Letter,” there was no sale. Emerson’s two volumes of 
Essays eventually sold well, but at first they yielded him but little 
income. Melville’s royalties from Moby Dick are said to have 
amounted to less than $700. Of the first edition of Leaves of Grass, 
which Whitman had to print and publish himself, the poet “probably 
gave away more copies” than he sold. 

There is one more sort of rejection that has been the lot of an 
occasional masterpiece. It is depreciated or disliked by the very man 
or woman who wrote it. As someone has aptly expressed it, “Authors 
are apt to repudiate their noblest offspring.” O. Henry did not 
relish the slangy stories his readers enjoyed; he preferred to write 
pure romances. At first Lincoln was dissatisfied with the Gettys- 
burg Address. Harriet Beecher Stowe feared Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
would go unheeded and unread. Bret Harte thought “The Heathen 
Chinee” the worst poem he had ever written, perhaps the worst 
poem anyone had ever written. After writing the first part of Huckle- 
berry Finn, Mark Twain remarked in a letter, “I like it only tolerably 
well . . . and may possibly pigeon-hole or burn the manuscript when 
it is done.” Nathaniel Hawthorne thought so little of two of his 
best short stories that he discarded the manuscripts without submit- 
ting them for publication; had not one of his sisters luckily preserved 
copies of them, we should not have had “Ethan Brand” or “The 
Great Stone Face.” Even The Scarlet Letter, he was almost con- 
vinced, would fail to find a publisher. And when James T. Fields 
enthusiastically accepted it, Hawthorne was still reluctant to accept 
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this encouraging estimate. Less than a month before the volume 
came from the press, he wrote to Fields: “I pray Heaven the book 
may be a quarter part as successful as your prophecy. Nevertheless 
I don’t expect even this small modicum of luck. It is not in my 
cards.” But in less than two weeks all the copies in the original 
edition were gone, and another edition was quickly put in press. 


But we must not suppose that it is only in our country that master- 
pieces of writing are sometimes rejected when first they are given to 
the world. The epoch-making Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge was given so lukewarm a reception that the publishers dis- 
carded the copyright as worthless. In the first twelve years follow- 
ing the publication of the Finnish epic, The Kalevala, only five 
hundred copies were sold. Ibsen was at first denounced as “low and 
maudlin and insensitive—a novel and perilous nuisance.” 

Nor have noted musical works and paintings fared any better 
than literary classics. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven was at 
first considered a failure; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” was 
actually hissed at its initial performance in public; the premiére of 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly at La Scala in Milan was “a clamorous 
failure.” Van Gogh, in his lifetime, sold or placed only one of his 
paintings; Whistler’s widely-known portrait of his mother was for a 
while rejected as worthless; and on seeing Cézanne’s “Woman in a 
Fur Cape,” Whistler in turn remarked with a sneer, “If a child of 
ten had drawn that on his slate, his mother—if she was a good 
mother—would have given him a whipping.” This remark of 
Whistler’s was but typical of the severe criticism heaped upon 
Cézanne in his lifetime. 


But more interesting and important than the number and varieties 
of literary rejections are the reasons for such glaring errors of judg- 
ment. Some of these errors may be traced to particular and peculiar 
circumstances. For instance, the rejection of Uscle Tom’s Cabin by 
the leading publisher of Boston—“the master rejection slip of all 
time”—resulted from fear that the publication of a strong plea for 
abolition might injure the firm’s Southern trade. Uncle Remus was 
refused again and again because of its dialect, which, it was felt, the 
reading public would not accept. Marc Connelly’s edifying drama, 
The Green Pastures, came back from the leading producers of the 
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time no less than four times, probably because of their hesitation to 
represent Deity on the stage and their doubt of the appeal of a play 
so deeply religious. 

But most of the rejections of masterpieces may be attributed to 
certain general causes that are always operative. 

First of these is the slowness of the general public to accept a 
piece of writing that treats a profound, universal theme instead of 
one of the more appealing topics of current interest, and that is cast 
into an original, as yet unaccepted mold. Emily Dickinson’s poems, 
for example, were so different from the other lyrics of her day that 
she was advised not to publish them. For had not the previous 
generation rejected the novel poems of Walt Whitman? The 
theatergoing public of 1890 was so unaccustomed to frank treatment 
of marital infidelity on the stage that James A. Herne could find no 
theater in either Boston or New York that would dare to present 
his Margaret Fleming, a play now studied in coeducational colleges. 
“The play was received with critical approval,” writes Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn in his History of the American Drama, “but was too far 
ahead of its time for a popular success.” 

Yes, original art, even if distinctly superior, must win its way 
slowly, usually against strong opposition. As Schopenhauer once put 
it, “The more a man belongs to posterity . . . the more of an alien 
is he to his contemporaries. ... People are more likely to appreciate 
the man who serves the circumstances of his own brief hour, or the 
temper of the moment. . . .” 

In the second place, immediate popularity is usually based upon 
the more obvious, sensational, and showy qualities of art; not on the 
solid, simple, and unpretentious elements. Moby Dick was too lofty 
and profound for the average reader of the 1850’s; it was not until 
1914 that the novel received proper recognition and appreciation. 
Hence, it is not surprising that Melville remarked bitterly in his 
next book, Pierre, “Though the world worship mediocrity and com- 
monplace, yet hath it fire and sword for contemporary grandeur.” 
Yes, the writer of a classic must learn “to labor and to wait.” 

In the third place, proper appreciation of a superior work of art 
is dependent upon perspective, and perspective usually comes only 
with the lapse of considerable time. Or, as Emerson has aptly put 
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it, “Greatness appeals to the future.” For this reason, even the 
noted historian Thucydides failed to realize how great were the 
now famous artists of his day and land. In the words of Norman 
Douglas, “Great things can only be seen at a proper distance.” So 
Joseph Warren Beach, in a study of contemporary American fiction, 
wisely avoids a definitive appraisal of its worth; “the time for meas- 
ured judgments,” he writes, “is not yet come.” Very few persons 
are blessed with that priceless possession—“a sixth sense of permanent 
value.” For one thing, they are so occupied with the interpretation 
of a new piece of writing that they fail to form a sound judgment of 
its merit. It has been estimated that normally there is a lapse of 
twenty years between creation and appreciation of a masterpiece. 

A writer’s disparagement of his own superior work usually results 
from one of two causes: either he admires a kind of writing for which 
his peculiar gifts do not fit him, or else he is extremely modest. 
Hawthorne did not care for his own finely-spun tales; he preferred 
the “solid and substantial” novels of Trollope. On one occasion he 
wrote, “If I were to meet with such books as mine by another writer, 
I don’t believe I should be able to get through them.” Sinclair 
Lewis once confessed that even his best novels were disappointments 
to him; he has always wanted to write a beautiful book. 

This lack of appreciation, which is naturally discouraging to an 
artist, is after all not only natural but salutary. If “to be great is to 
be misunderstood,” such misunderstanding is nevertheless stimulat- 
ing. Van Wyck Brooks makes his Oliver Allston express the opinion 
that writers require a harsh intellectual climate, not a balmy atmos- 
phere. After the failure of one of his plays, Eugene O’Neill re- 
marked, “I’m glad that play failed; I was becoming too popular to 
be honest.” For the true man of letters as for the genuine scholar 
the primary consideration is the revelation of truth—“truths which 
men receive not now,” but which in time they will take to heart, and 
for which they will honor him who revealed them in such memorable 
form. To the creative writer as well as to the artist and the reformer 
applies the paradoxical epigram, “The greatest success in life is an 
idealist who is dead.” 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE OF THE FUTURE 


Opinions OF OLIveR AListon. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


The critical opinions of Van Wyck Brooks are always stimulating, 
for perhaps no man of his generation has sought more earnestly for the 
secret of what he is fond of designating the continuity of the American 
cultural past. Distrusting both the sterility of pedantry and the oppor- 
tunism of literary journalism, Mr. Brooks has for more than thirty years 
directed his creative intelligence toward the discovery and exposition of a 
valid American tradition, rooted deep in American consciousness. First, 
at the age of twenty-two, he flashed across the literary horizon with The 
Wine of the Puritans. Six years later, in 1915, he sounded the tocsin 
for young intellectuals with America’s Coming of Age, a call for new 
seriousness, for “a certain-density, weight and richness, a certain poignancy, 
a something far more deeply interfused,” which he found lacking in 
American letters. Then in the 1920’s came The Ordeal of Mark Twain 
and The Pilgrimage of Henry James, in which he attempted to probe 
to the reasons why in American soil native genius had never flourished. 
Bitter indictments these, caustic for all their urbanity, written in the dis- 
illusionment and negativism of the twenties; yet they roused readers, not 
alone to the sterility of American literary thought, but to the possibility 
of creating something finer. Characteristically, then, it was Mr. Brooks 
himself who produced five years ago one of the first models of modern 
nonpedantic scholarship in The Flowering of New England. Rich, vital, 
a work of beauty and understanding, it has set forth as none before it the 
complexity and the pattern of the period of Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Holmes. A guidebook for moderns, it has been called, and a key to the 
American traditional past. 

Now, in the Ofinions of Oliver Allston, Mr. Brooks gives us both 
intellectual autobiography and a prognostication of what shapes literature 
in America may take in times to come. Thinly disguised as the journal 
of a deceased friend, the wise and witty Oliver Allston, the volume is 
loosely organized, discursive, informal, and epigrammatic. “Notes on 
Human Nature,” “American Traits,” and “A Writer’s Initiation’’: are 
among the chapters over which many readers will delight to linger. The 
observations are fresh and penetrating, urbane and tolerant—often just 
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the sort of thing we wish we might have said ourselves. “Good people,” 
he tells us, “are often sweet, but sweet people are not so often good.” Or 
again, in regard to moral degeneration: “Do not flatter yourself that by 
mere inertia you can sink to the lower depths. ... The line of least 
resistance is to float, on the level where one was born, like a large, inex- 
pensive cake of soap.” Ninety-nine and forty-four one hundredths pure? 

But this is perhaps inconsequential, the chaff from the mind of a man 
who may be merely clever. We come to ground ploughed deeply and 
cultivated with care as we progress through the book to the chapters on 
criticism, to the good-natured and devastating chapter on “Coterie- 
Literature,” which exposes both the esthetic experimenters and the mutual- 
admiration-groups in modern letters, and the down-to-earth chapter which 
answers the question “What Is Primary Literature?” Mr. Brooks’s 
search for thirty years has been for standards. And he has not given up. 
“Why,” he asks us now, “this mourning over the loss of standards. Stand- 
ards are reborn every moment, whenever a healthy mind finds itself.” 
Then, up to the moment, he tells us, “People keep repeating, There are 
no standards any longer, there is nothing one can hold or believe in. 
This is a lie, and every time it is uttered we ought to nail it. Standards 
are inherent in the constant facts of human nature, and I see that even 
Japanese politicians have taken to quoting Confucius. They pay this 
tribute to the reality of truth, whether they practice it or not.” 

“Literature,” Mr. Brooks announces later, “has three dimensions . . . 
breadth, depth, and elevation.” Few modern writers own more than two. 
Theodore Dreiser, for example, we are told, has breadth and depth, but 
no elevation; Sinclair Lewis, on the other hand, has only breadth; Willa 
Cather has great elevation, but little besides; Robert Frost is deep and 
elevated. We may continue mensuration of this sort indefinitely as an 
exercise in elementary intellectual gymnastics, repelled perhaps by the 
oversimplification inherent in the task, but astounded at the fundamental 
truth which Mr. Brooks has suggested. And we may well applaud as he 
condemns the “highbrow” literature of our day: “Preponderantly, our 
literature of the last quarter-century has been the expression of self- 
conscious intellectuals who do not even wish to be voices of the people.” 
Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Tolstoy, Emerson, and Whitman were all pop- 
ular voices, but “the literary mind of our time is sick. It has lost its roots 
in the soil of mankind.” Yet all is not darkness ahead. The standards 
towards which Mr. Brooks points may yet be found. “The tide in 
America,” he assures us, “is already turning.” 

In this latest book, then, Mr. Brooks continues to be stimulating. We 
may not read him at one sitting excitedly, but we may come back to the 
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book many times, for refreshment, for the stimulus of good thoughts, and 
for assurance that among the welter created by our contemporary literary 
cultists some deeply rooted and American standards may emerge. 

Lewis Leary. 


THREE BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT OF AMERICA 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON’s Memorrs. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company [, 1942]. Pp. x, 507. $3.75. 

Tue Economic Novet 1n America. By Walter Fuller Taylor. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 
378. $4.00. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM: 4 History of Newspapers in the United States 
through 250 Years 1690 to 1940. By Frank Luther Mott. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 772. $4.25. 


Just before he died Sherwood Anderson had almost completed a series 
of snapshot recollections of his own career, and a selection of them is 
now offered, to enhance his autobiographical record hitherto available 
chiefly in 4 Story-Teller’s Story. In the present volume Mr. Anderson 
travels over some of the same territory which he has previously exploited, 
but so unhistorical a mind as his could view the same material at least a 
half-dozen times without seeming to indulge in useless repetition. In 
other words, Mr. Anderson was never capable of setting forth a lucid, 
balanced record of anything—least of all of himself; and, like all good 
yarn spinners, he was a princely liar. A new series of tales about himself 
is, accordingly, of fresh interest in spite of the existence of an earlier one. 
His Memoirs are occasionally absorbing in interest and possessed of a 
super-impressionistic psychological insight which alone has made the author 
of Winesburg, Ohio a prominent author. 

On the literary background of Chicago, whence he emerged, he 
offers no new information—and although there are anecdotes about 
Dreiser, Faulkner, and Hemingway, none of them really adds a tittle to 
one’s knowledge. But the book includes a number of side lights on Mr. 
Anderson himself which perhaps some day may aid a biographer in 
depicting the inside—if not the outside— of the man. Occasionally the 
yarns in the Memoirs are as good as any of their author’s short fiction, 
but a vast deal is obvious padding—the incoherent expansion of shuffled 
notes. 

The Economic Novel in America is a sturdy academic treatise which 
takes pretty seriously a variety of false pronouncements on the Gilded Age 
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made by a number of critics who were not historians, gravely assumes 
that such pronouncements have been accepted as gospel, and then pro- 
ceeds to show that the writers of the period in question knew and thought 
much more about economic issues than the afore-mentioned critics ever 
imagined. Special chapters are devoted to Mark Twain, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Edward. Bellamy, William Dean Howells, and Frank Norris—and 
they are good chapters, especially for one who knows a fair number of 
the works of fiction produced by those men. In a conclusion Mr. Taylor 
argues that the principal forces which led to the economic fiction which 
he has considered were “native factors.” It is well for us to realize that 
long ago American authors looked at economic distress and even attempted 
to suggest solutions for it. Any book which reminds us that our own day 
is not unique is valuable—since the chief battle which the students of the 
humanities have to fight is with the rank contemporaneous-minded attitude 
of the day. 

Mr. Mott, to turn to the third work, has somehow managed to take 
time out from his studies of the history of magazine production in the 
United States to write a book on two hundred and fifty years of news- 
paper journalism. ‘The result is a compact treatise, well organized, which 
profits considerably by the earlier studies of Lee, Payne, and others but 
which runs on to the present without any support other than that derived 
from the few histories of individual newspapers. For the time being— 
that is, until much more spadework has been done, Mr. Mott’s volume is 
likely to remain as good a survey as one may expect. Certainly it is a 
product of expert craftsmanship and clear exegesis. The arrangement is 
chronological and the chapters are neatly focused, with the result that 
the student of American history who wishes a bird’s-eye view of news- 
paper production in any given period may find what he wishes in a hurry. 

CLARENCE GoHDEs. 


MARLOWE AND TAMBURLAINE 


MaRrLowe’s TAMBURLAINE. By Roy W. Battenhouse. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Vanderbilt University Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 266. $2.50. 


An odd reflection arises during the consideration of a study like the 
present. Why is it that after a century of scholarly training so many 
conspicuous and readily accessible citadels remain for attack? Marlowe, 
to be sure, incites any critic to creative eloquence on his own part. This 
is all to the good up to the limit where such effort substitutes itself for 
putative scientific research—for genuine and thorough collection of data 
and only unforced logical inductions therefrom. One is invited to suspect 
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that pretence constitutes an alloy in much of our professional study of 
literature and history. For a single example: the simplest methods of 
common sense, the elementary principles of reasoning, have been ignored 
by most writers on J and IJ Tamburlaine. Thus there are two plays, 
but since they are about the same man, they are after all really one play. 
Epic effects are obvious; consequently, we do not have drama but epic. 
Another step, an Alice-in-Wonderland mutation, and we are dealing with 
explicit autobiography. Its author lived as an Elizabethan in the sixteenth 
century. To study him in a sort of semivacuous goldfish bowl, we find 
it convenient and hence fitting to isolate him and his time from any 
previous traditions or conventions of thought as may have survived from 
the Middle Ages—for instance, ideas of Fortune, tragedy, the Golden 
Mean. 

However possible segregation may be in phases of physical and biolog- 
ical experiment, it is a procedure full of pitfalls for history. Because of 
the deviations of scholarship Dr. Battenhouse was provided a chance to 
set us all back on the highway with respect to Marlowe, and he has done 
a good and necessary job. His argument studies the moral philosophy 
of the Renaissance. It emphasizes the classical corollaries resident in the 
Christian tradition—the ethics of Plato, Aristotle, Seneca as essayist 
and dramatist and as a special representative of Stoicism, and the Neo- 
platonists of both the third century and the Renaissance. The contro- 
versial abuse of the term atheist is clearly brought out. The conceptions 
of Fortune, Fate, and Providence as assumed in both parts of Tamburlaine 
are found to harmonize with the ideas of Raleigh, Chapman, and other 
men of the period. ‘Tamburlaine, a character out of history, exemplifies 
the pagan and scriptural lesson that God may choose to use such a human 
instrument as a scourge wherewith to punish mankind, and then in turn 
cast down the very tool so employed. For Marlowe, Tamburlaine is 
condemned as a Machiavellian man of virta, a figure who appreciates the 
arts and to a terrifying degree triumphs in war and politics. But he fails 
ultimately because he yields to distortion and excess of personal ambition 
and passion. The treatment is deliberately dramatic and fair, and leads 
accordingly to a satisfactory doom. In the long run basic natural prin- 
ciples may not be abused and defied. 

Thus Dr. Battenhouse dwells upon two great defeats of Tambur- 
laine: the conqueror cannot prevent the death of either his wife or of 
himself. It may be added that he fails significantly a third time, for he 
cannot control heredity or education, that is, the character of his son 
Calyphas. He can but slay him. Tamburlaine, after all, is not God; he 
is merely a blasphemous tyrant. Furthermore, irrespective of worldly 
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situation, the last, the fundamental questions here concern the individual, 
come back to the man himself. Marlowe knew what the Elizabethans 
would answer. The same estimate of human intellect would be reached 
by Greek or Christian, Shakespeare or Milton. Aspects of the universal 
problem were unsettled when Corneille made his analyses of epic, or 
barbaric will, and Racine interpreted passion unrelieved by grace. 

Epcar C. Know ron. 


LITERATURE AND SLAVERY 


Guinea’s Captive Kinos: British Anti-Slavery Literature of .the 
XVIIIth Century. By Wylie Sypher. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 340. $3.00. 


If one expects the arts and sociology to walk hand in hand and arrive 
at much the same place about the same time, one is headed for the heresies 
of the paradigm-maker; we have got lost often enough in making literary 
art the helpful little brother of the big brother who supports the family 
by solving or saving society. And yet one will perversely wonder that 
an eighteenth century in which so much happened socially should have 
produced in belles-lettres so feeble a counterpart, an index, an expression 
of society’s tumult, especially when belles-lettres could not defensively allege 
a preoccupation with the macrocosm. Of course literature failed both 
ways for the same reason: it could not find the complex terms necessary 
for both seizing upon and transcending its own age successfully. Take 
antislavery, which “succeeded” while its “literature” failed, and note the 
literary terms: on one hand, rationalism, with doctrinaire positions (natural 
rights, theory of conquest) entirely too inflexible for any but a rhetorical 
literature; on the other, sensibility (rationalism’s first antidote), where 
emotional self-indulgence drowned the imagination; and finally the love- 
child of these, primitivism, far too naive to produce anything above the 
tract level. As literary ineptitude parallels social aggressiveness and ac- 
complishment, we find another of the paradoxes in which history rejoices. 

This is the major impression conveyed by Dr. Sypher’s very complete 
(he could include, perhaps, Wordsworth’s Toussaint sonnet), lucidly pre- 
sented (the masses of material obviously made structure a problem), 
cut-to-the-bone (Part I is almost too compressed and statistical; even a 
matter-of-fact study can use imaginative fullness), interesting (the author 
knows that to be sound is not necessarily to be dull) study. He denies 
doctoralism by minimizing and concealing footnotes, eschewing the ink- 
horn (excepted: a few traces of the polyglot fever), and maintaining a 
detachment that does not always accompany exhumation. There are 
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slight symptoms of the occupational disease of workers in the late neo- 
classical field: an unconscious depression of standards, from reading so 
much tenth-rate printed matter, which expresses itself in undue enthusiasm 
for something only sixth or seventh-rate (see p. 176, where some jelly- 
couplets are compared to Blake). Some queries occur: Did Progress, the 
antithesis of Primitivism but its codefendant in that era, figure at all in 
antislavery? In what way was Addison’s “a diffident era” (p. 138)? 
What does “‘a coarse and irresponsible classicism” (p. 189) mean? Is the 
“clash between historical and pseudo-poetic truth” (p..156) real? I find 
only one mechanical slip: Professor “H. G.” Bernbaum (p. 108 n.). The 
frequent repetition of benevolism is a mild demerit in a style generally 
varied and expressive. 

Dr. Sypher strives admirably to maintain a critical attitude that the 
quality of his materials makes no easy task. He shows what writers 
from Mrs. Behn on are trying to do, and how, and whether they succeed. 
One noble effort fails: a passage invoking Aristotle to help explain a clash 
of primitivistic and humanitarian effects is heavy and unclear (pp. 103- 
104). So is this: “If social reform is the intent, the author must dis- 
engage values of pathos; the noble Negro cannot be entirely assimilated 
to this intent, for he disengages values of wonder” (p. 104). On this 
plain Camilla is trudging behind a plow. But Dr. Sypher knows better, 
as he shows by this crisp comment on antislavery literature: “. . . it would 
enforce an ethical principle by an operatic gesture” (p. 105); or this on 
Grainger—“a man of practical bent who thinks of fact as fact and liter- 
ature as rhetorical embellishment of fact” (p. 169); or this, “Indeed, 
antislavery verse is proof that by indignation alone one cannot storm 
Parnassus” (p. 204). There are other good passages on pages 155, 231, 
266, and 287. 

One more word: the book stops short. Even an inconclusive conclusion 
would round the work out a little more comfortably. 

Rosert B. HEILMAN. 


A RUSSIAN CRITIC 


SALTYKOV AND THE Russian Squire. By Nikander Strelsky. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


Like many great satirists, Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin, the most radical 
critic of the classical age of Russian literature, is hardly known outside his 
native land. Much of his work was journalistic and ephemeral, but one 
great novel, The Golovlyov Family, and the autobiographical sketches, 
Bygone Days in Poshekhonie, cut deep into the vices of that decaying class 
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of country gentry from.which all the great Russian writers have sprung. 
Between the gloomy portrayals of Gogol and Goncharov and the terrible 
realism of Ivan Bunin, Saltykov’s somber and simple characterization of 
Yudushka, “Little Judas,” Golovlyov made him the “Grand Inquisitor” 
of the greatest period in Russian literary history. In his analysis of these 
two classic works, Dr. Strelsky has painted a vivid picture of the decay of 
the gentry as a class, one of the forces within the Russian social structure 
which produced the upheaval of 1917. 

There is nothing which American students of Russia need more than 
careful studies of this type, of the modern background of a new agri- 
cultural society whose basic economic problems were very often surpris- 
ingly similar to those of our own South. Too often we have emphasized 
the great figures in the brilliant and eclectic culture at the top of Russian 
society, and have completely lost touch with the fundamental economic 
and social situation. ‘The continuity of these problems and even of that 
middle class of technicians and officials who have tried to solve them helps 
to explain many aspects of modern Russian history. The hopelessness of 
any attempt to find the truth in the enormous haystack of modern propa- 
ganda has surely been amply demonstrated by our experience with the 
Soviets. After twenty years of reading much and learning next to nothing, 
our educated public may finally realize that real understanding can come 
only through a multitude of such sound and scholarly studies as this. 

THEODORE Ropp. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND IN PRINTS 


Lire IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Robert J. Allen. Bos- 
ton: Museum of Fine Arts, 1942. Pp. 40 with 42 plates. $5.20. 


The series of Museum Extension Publications at present being issued 
by the Bostom Museum of Fine Arts deserves wide advertisement. The 
portfolios consist of at least forty plates each selected to illuminate the 
social and intellectual development of the past and accompanied by ex- 
planatory captions and an interpretative booklet. Four of a large number 
planned have already been published, Elizabethan England, Greek Ath- 
letics, and Festivals, The French Renaissance, and the one under review, 
Life in Eighteenth-Century England. ‘The authorities at the Museum 
have evidently designed these sets as part of their program for educational 
extension, and the choices made for publication have been and will be 
determined by current trends in teaching and in world affairs. 

Teachers of literature and history will then find Professor Allen’s 
selection of prints illustrating Life in Eighteenth-Century England and his 
surprisingly succinct running commentary on the pictures of great value 
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in the classroom. ‘The pictures may be used in their present form or 
transferred to slides for large classes. Some of the prints are beautiful 
reproductions of beautiful paintings; others are homely, like the pictures 
of village cart at the tollgate or of the machines used in domestic weaving, 
or of the boys and girls playing Blindman’s Buff. Naturally English 
artists, good and bad, predominate—Gainsborough, Wootten, Wilson, 
Reynolds, Hogarth, Zoffany, Scott, Morland—but along with reproduc- 
tions of paintings one finds photographs and charts of all kinds of inter- 
esting matters—silver, furniture, household interiors, gardens, and heaven 
knows what else. One wonders, even while he gratefully scans them, 
whether the portraits should have been included, but all in all the selection 
is conspicuously well balanced. 

Only a man with a wide knowledge of English life in the eighteenth 
century and a genius for effective condensation could have produced the 
accompanying brochure. It generally takes the French to do that sort 
of thing well, but Professor Allen has done it remarkably well and deserves 
our thanks and compliments. 


W. H. Irvine. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY OF LANDOR 


SavacE Lanpor. By Malcolm Elwin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. 498. $4.00. 


A fresh life of Landor by a biographer of experience has been long 
needed to supplement and correct Forster (and Colvin). The need is 
largely filled, particularly if Forster is still accessible for the copious literary 
background which he furnished and which Mr. Elwin doles out too spar- 
ingly. Some ungracious facts about Landor’s wife and children may now 
be more openly acknowledged. The nasty experiences which the Squire 
of Llanthony faced in dealing with lawyers, architects, tenants, and 
suspicious lower-class Welsh neighbors, become at last intelligible in terms 
of greed for money and deliberate incompetence. The picture reflects 
the same state of Britain as is described in Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton. 
This was the society which was headed by a vacillating government which 
repeatedly bungled its dealings with Napoleon in Spain and elsewhere. 
How Nelson and Wellington could ever have succeeded is a wonder. 
Even after Waterloo, the British blundered over the freedom of the 
press. Of all these things Landor had private and public experience dur- 
ing a period when other notables went into exile or retirement. The 
Llanthony episode as now seen confirms the brilliancy of Dickens’s intro- 
duction of Landor as Boythorn in that famous delineation of the law’s 
delay and lack of human charity as seen in Bleak House. Though Mr. 
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Elwin offers Boythorn as the key to his hero, the Alceste of Moliére is as 
fair a character to take for comparison. The comedy which smiles at 
the poignancy of private and public corruption suggests the frustration 
and pathos in the career of an idealist. Aside from the impetuosity of 
Landor himself, and the fact that he had a keen sense of the honor, 
independence, and cantankerousness of the English gentleman, it appears 
that democracy (or even Christianity) does not mean trust in man in 
the simplest understanding of the terms. Such trust indeed does not have 
the ready-made realization that is often preached to the easy disillusion- 
ment of superficial idealists. Democracy has to cope with tough situations, 
wherein the stoutest faith is forsaken by hope. The parallel with recent 
history is noticed by Mr. Elwin. 

Foiled publicly, Landor did build his way privately on the Continent, 
especially at Florence and Fiesole, and he rose to a great dignity. He 
became recognized as a brilliant artist in prose and verse, wedded to 
beauty and truth. He still retained his gift for phrase and his hatred 
of tyranny. As a well-rounded man of Greek and Roman tradition, he 
could not quite abandon public interest and activity. For a while he 
succeeded, partly through his persisting friendships and despite the renewal 
of private unhappinesses—now inversely in exile in England. But his 
confidence was once more abused, and he was made a victim in the 
Yescombe affair. Without sentimentalism Mr. Elwin gives the tragedy 
of Landor’s life, “the grief [which] hunts us down the precipice of years.” 
It culminated in lonesome months at Florence and a simple burial there 
(near Clough and Elizabeth Barrett Browning). ‘The poet’s sincerity of 
character, his courage, the genuine quality of his art, thus effuse a radi- 
ance suggesting—to use his own words—“Rembrandt’s glimmer in a 
dusty room.” 

To the reader of this valuable and interesting biography, it may be 
disappointing that the author did not develop other settings for Landor 
than Llanthony and Warwick, for instance, the villa at Fiesole. So he 
might have gone beyond Landor’s love of children and his sense for the 
spiritual beauty of women, which Euripides had prized. He could have 
touched more frequently upon those meaner portions of the mystery, the 
real if also decorative natural examples of life—the lilacs of Lady Blessing- 
ton, the violets of Platonic dialogue, the preference for “diaphanous” over 
“prismatic,” the sunlight penetrating the idylls and the complementary 
imaginary conversations. Landor had a spiritual tenacity recalling the 
mind of old Sophocles who accompanied aged Oedipus to the flowered 
grove of Colonus and his translation to the gods there. 

Epcar C. KNow.ton. 





